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Question Box 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. “A pessimist has been defined as’’— 
complete the sentence. 

2. What is the spirit we want just now in 
our denomination? Two words give the 
answer. 

3. Who is the new Governor of Assam 
and who sang for him? 

4. Locate the historic tree beneath 
which Stanley met Livingstone. 

5. ‘My knowledge however limited can- 
not be controverted by your ignorance 
however extensive.’ Who wrote that? 

6. In what place was the school to which 
pupils came over 200 miles through the 
jungles by night, not daring to travel by 
day? 

7. Who was known to the natives as “A 
God’s Book Man?” 

8. What preacher said, “If it is dis- 
honest to rob your grocer, it is dishonest to 
rob your God?” 

9. Who had for her motto of life 
“Others?” 

10. What high position has come by 
election to one of our native teachers in 
Burma? 

11. What church was organized in a tar- 
paper shack, with eleven charter members? 

12. What single word represents Mac- 
Dougal’s chief function as a pioneer? 

13. What was Deacon Holmes’ unfailing 
prayer? 

14. ‘‘I never meet that it is nota 
benediction to me.’”’ Fill in the name. 

15. Who said, “I was one of the first to 
a 2 the Jesus Road and I found it 

16. The Japanese Sunday school of what 
place sent a check as a special gift for the 
restoration of the Mission buildings at 
Swatow, thereby setting a beautiful 
example? 

17. What kind of a roll did a church get 
up in order to increase the subscription list 
of Missions? 

18. Name the Crusader Company that 
now has a membership of forty-two. 


PRIZES FOR 1923 


_ For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, one missionary book will be given. (If any 
answers are not in the issue, credit will be given). 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, one missionary book, or a 
year’s subscription to Missions. Answers may be 
sent monthly or at the end of the year. We prefer 
to have all sent at once in December. 
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In the Vestibule of the April Issue 


<i ISSIONS for April certainly possesses 
Y; the merit of variety. Every reader 
should be able to find something of 
interest, in one country or another; 
>) or in the chance to get acquainted 
SG with some of the new books worth 
reading; or in the experiences of 
men and women who are in the thick of world 
affairs. It is often said that our people, including our 
ministers, are poor readers, in the sense that they do not 
read much, unless it be the daily papers which are 
mentally emasculating, however necessary for news. We 
have even heard it said that some of Missions’ s‘1b- 
scribers pay scant attention to the contents—though it is 
hard to believe. We realize however that if one is not 
interested in the world missionary enterprise, a mis- 
sionary magazine may not seem attractive. Nothing but 
a real examination of a copy of MIssIoNns can counteract 
that false impression. And of one thing we are sure. We 
shall never have an intelligent, forward looking and 
moving membership in our churches unless we have a 
reading membership, and one that reads what is of value. 
The pastor who would develop his people must himself 
keep in touch with the best literature, and inspire his 
people with a love of reading, informing them as to books 
of real worth. The output of such books—missionary, 
religious, devotional, biographical, historical—has rarely 
been larger or more satisfactory. Let us become a reading 
people. Then we will read the Bible more, for it all goes 
together, and one who loses or never has had the reading 
habit is not very likely to really read the Book of books. 
We start with a celebration among the Rainy Mountain 
Indians in which Dr. Kinney had joyous part. These are 
original Americans in more senses than one. Then as it is 
April, the last month of the fiscal year and a month of 
stress, we let Dr. Aitchison come at once to the point 
financial, briefly but impressively. What a rapid transi- 
tion from our swift American life and programs to the 
portraits of five of our foreign missionaries who have 
spent fifty years in service. Dr. Robbins tells us about 
them. Miss Crans keeps us abroad, showing how the 
Ford has speeded the gospel message and messengers. 


We welcome a new contributor from a field unknown to 
many of us—Australasia. Mr. Waldock, who manages a 
wonderful home mission work describes Gospel Pioneer- 
ing in the Never-Get-Enough-Country. It will do our 
ministers good to know the rigid preparation required 
there, including years of mission service before ordination. 
Dr. Stilwell has a trenchant word on Engaging the 
Noblest Manhood of the Churches, which means personal 
evangelism. Missionary Lewis tells of Thara San Baw 
who has been made a legislator in Burma, a great com- 
pliment to our Mission and Seminary in which he is a 
teacher. 

The Editor issues a call to Look Up and to make 
heroic effort in this closing month. The death of Dr. 
MacArthur and Mr. Ayer has mention—one an eminent 
minister, the other a prominent layman. Miss Coburn 
takes the thought back to those beginning days in 
Richmond when Dr. Binney started a great work and 
when the teachers dressed modestly and from the modern 
point of view quaintly. But look at their earnest faces 
and see the character there. A Japanese student has an 
interesting view of woman in Japan today. Easter brings 
its special message, considering immortality as a practical 
life factor. 

There are several reviews of missionary books at some 
length. One of them is a remarkable work—Dan Craw- 
ford’s Back to the Long Grass, following Livingstone’s 
last journey; another is Mr. Marshall’s study of the 
Karen People of Burma. The reader will go on through 
the other reviews, which characterize volumes on many 
subjects. From this we pass to various matters of par- 
ticular concern to the missionary societies, including an 
account of the Foreign Board Meeting in Chicago and the 
Munificent Gift to the Indian work of the Home Mission 
Society, which will place Bacone on a new footing. 
Brotherhood, Missionary Education, Guild, Crusade, 
Open Forum—nothing is neglected, and the puzzles are 
puzzling. 

Don’t forget that April is the last month of the fiscal 
year, and that tremendous issues depend on having it 
close right, with that Ten Million Goal reached and 
passed! 
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DRYING FRESH BEEF IN THE SUN—A PROCESS AT WHICH THE 
INDIANS ARE ADEPTS 


Celebrating With the Rainy Mountain Indians 


By BRUCE KINNEY 


y HOUGH I have been connected with our 
Indian Missions for many years, I had 
never had previously the privilege of 
spending the holidays with them. It was 
\\ Z| a great delight to me to have that oppor- 

tunity this last Christmas. I reached 
Rainy Mountain Church December 20 and found that 
already there were many camps in operation and we 
began services that night. Some others came in later so 
that we had forty-three camps with probably not fewer 
than 250 people permanently there with a varying num- 
ber of visitors from time to time. 

There had been an unfortunate difference of opinion 
between two factions of the church over proposed policies 
and many sharp and bitter words had been said on both 
sides. The issue need not be detailed here, but at first 
the attendance was rather light at the meetings which 
were held three times a day, and worse than that, some 
of the campers would not speak to each other when they 
met. It made it exceedingly difficult to get a start in 
spiritual things. ‘All same white church.” 

Though we labored and prayed the chariot wheels 
dragged until Saturday night, when after the sermon 
Missionary F. L. King made a straight out talk in which 
he said that the spiritual work of the church would be 
impossible until the members got right with their God and 
each other. Chairs were lined up facing the congre- 
gation and the people invited to “take the chair,” indi- 
cating thereby their desire for reconciliation and their 
forgiveness of any wrongs they fancied might have been 
committed. Soon they began to come. There was a 
great melting time and many touching scenes were 
enacted, some of which only God fully understands. A 
beautiful Indian girl of about twelve, who had been in the 
choir, left the platform and walked through the throng of 
singing Indians and after a bit came back to the chairs 
literally dragging by the hand an uncle with whom she 
had lived since the death of her mother. They sat down 
together. Some of us white folks felt moved to take the 
chairs with the rest of them. At length more than fifty 
people were there, including practically all the leaders of 
both sides. There were many talks, songs and prayers, 
and finally the meeting was dismissed after eleven o’clock. 
Despite all this, it was an anxious night and we wondered 
if it were not too good to be true. 
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All day Sunday, with its many services, and all day 
Christmas, not a thing was discovered to denote that the 
professions of reconciliation were anything but genuine. 
The issues which separated are not as yet settled but we 
believe that all are in a mental attitude to approach a 
consideration of the questions involved and look at things 
from the point of view of the other side. This they have 
not been in shape to do formerly. Let us pray much for 
the peace in that Jerusalem. 

Christmas was a great day. There were no public 
services until night. The committees were busy prepar- 
ing for the great celebration set for the evening, but at 
noon there was a great dinner at the eating-house. Talk 
about tables groaning with their burden of good things— 
well, we had them. An abundance of everything that the 
Indians like on the table, and many of the good things 
they and their children have learned to like from the 
white people. Everything was clean and sanitary, which 
is in strange contrast to the heathen camps. 

The great Christmas celebration had been set for 6:30. 
A giant tree had been procured, so tall that it could not 
be placed on the platform but was set just in front of it, 
and even then the tops were bent over more than a foot 
at the ceiling, which is arched high into the roof. It was 
literally loaded with all that it could carry and then two 
or three double wagon-boxes of presents were piled 
around its foot. No need to send out the Camp Caller to 
urge the people to be present now. In fact the doors of 
the church were strongly locked to prevent people, old 
and young, from going in before the time. Within ten 
minutes after the doors were opened every seat was taken 
and many persons were standing. Probably at least 300 
Indians were inside the walls and a few white curiosity 
seekers. There were several distinct parts to the program 
which was led by Pastor King. 

First, there was a deeply spiritual service of song and 
prayer, with the Christmas Spirit interpreted by the 
pastor and several leading Indians. During this time 
there were many generous expressions of appreciation for 
the services and sermons which they had attended. 
During the devotional service Chief Gotebo, an old-time 
warrior and according to his statements one of the 
cruelest, said: 

“T was one of the first to start in the Jesus Road and I 
find it good. I was the first to act the part of Santa Claus. 
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I am now old and my sight is almost gone and my mind is 
not good at times, but I am still in the way and I want all 
of our people, old and young, to follow this Road. When 
I got my cane (holding it up) it was very crooked. It 
seemed as though it would be impossible to ever make it 
straight. But I took strong hold of it and worked hard 
over it and after a time it became straight as you see it. 
It was just that way that the missionaries and Jesus took 
hold of me and made me straight. If He could do it for 
me He can do it for anybody.” 

Second, they had their time of paying the last of the 














CHIEF GOTEBO AND WIFE 


pledges made last Christmas and making new pledges for 
the coming year. These pledges were for various pur- 
poses, including needed repairs, permanent seats for their 
new and beautiful chapel, and paying off the $500 con- 
tingent mortgage held by the Home Mission Society. 
This mortgage cannot bear interest and cannot be col- 
lected as long as it is used for Baptist Church purposes. 
But they started a movement to pay it off on the ground 
that “We can do it now and release this money for the 
use of some other Indian field which has not been helped 
as we have been.” This is decidedly not “‘All same white 
man,’ 

Then there were pledges for the missionary objects of 
the various societies. Most of these pledges were 
designated for the society or object where each wanted 
his gift to go. A keeper of the old Kiowa heathen gods 
and a heathen worshiper of Peyote each made liberal 
pledges to the work and asked for prayers. This whole 
period presented one of the finest illustrations of real 
“hilarious giving” that it has ever been my privilege to 
witness. 

I had presented to them the remarkable and provi- 
dential opening for us to enter the work among the 
Indians of Shasta County, California, and so some 
pledged to that. One young man of about twenty-five 
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with a young family, stood with a bill in his hand and 
said, “This is my tithing money. I have some unpaid 
pledges on the past year. I will pay those from other 
funds but I want this to go to the new Indian work.” He 
laid a twenty dollar bill on the table. There must have 
been about $100 pledged for this work. 

A woman came forward with bills in her hand and 
spoke in Kiowa and pointing to the writer said: “Two 
years ago at the Association my father Two Bits was very 
sick and I asked this man to pray for him. My father got 
well and is still strong. I want to give this five dollars to 
Mr. Kinney for some comfort in his travels that he would 
not otherwise have. But he can do with it what he 
pleases.” It is needless to say that my heart was greatly 
touched. Of course, I told the clerk that I could not take 
it and immediately passed it into the Shasta Fund. The 
other bill was for other work. For all purposes there were 
either brought to the table in cash or pledges $673.50. It 








GRANDMA STUMBLING BEAR, AGED NINETY-SEVEN; OLDEST 
PERSON IN KIOWA TRIBE 


should be remembered also that on the previous Saturday 
night they had given about $50 in cash and a great pile of 
various things for the new buildings of the Orphanage at 
Bacone. 

During all this time there were pledges also of beef 
animals for the Christmas gathering of 1923. This 
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afforded an occasion for much fun. Thirteen fat beeves 
and one hog were pledged. The old Indians would shout 
for joy at the announcement of each beef. Old Gotebo 
arose and though convulsed with laughter so that he 
could hardly speak said: ‘‘ Where there is a beef carcass 
you will find the old buzzards.” He closed with a sound 








YOUNG KIOWA HUSKIES. THE YOUNG MAN IN THE FORE- 
GROUND IS A BASEBALL PITCHER IN A MINOR LEAGUE 


such as a buzzard makes at acarcass. This brought forth 
shouts of laughter. 

Another statement that brought down the house was 
made about Chief Big Tree. The speaker said: “Some 
years ago Big Tree was helping the Agent at a ‘Beef 
Issue’ and the Agent was called away and left Big Tree in 
sole authority for one day. The Agent had hardly gotten 
out of sight when Big Tree issued permission to the 
Indians to kill as many beeves as they wished. Now, I do 
not like the way this Big Tree is doing here. He is doing 
the same thing here. Fe wants the Kiowa to give away 
all our beeves and we won’t have any more.” This, too, 
was greeted with shouts of laughter, Big Tree joining 
most heartily in it. 

There is an ever increasing number of young men and 
women who dress, talk and act like our own white young 
people. We were greatly cheered by the presence of 
twenty students from Bacone who are enthusiastic about 
the work and prospects of that institution. These and 
other students returned from different institutions are 
very much interested in the modern school and college 
games. Some of them came to Pastor King and asked if 
they might put up goals and have a basket-ball game. He 
said he would be glad but that some of the deacons had 
objected in the past and that they would have to get the 
permission of these objectors. One of the Indian boys 
then said: ‘‘Come on fellows, right here is where we 
tackle those hard-boiled deacons.” They went and pre- 
sented their case in a manly way and won the permission 
asked for. 

Third, came the giving of presents. At first there were 
“joke gifts” presented with scintillating wit by Saneco. 
A young man living alone is presented with a new mop 
and some cleanser. Mrs. Goomda presented the writer 
with a shield made true in every detail to the old Indian 
war-path form with this note on it written at her dicta- 
tion by her daughter: ‘It made me feel uneasy all of a 
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sudden in the way you travel around. So I thought I 
would give you this shield to protect you in times of 
danger.” Accompanying this gift was also a box from the 
same family containing a pair of silk hose and a beautiful 
silk necktie. 

Those who think that the Indians are stolid, un- 
emotional and never laugh or cry would have had their 
preconceived notions rudely shattered by the shrieks of 
laughter, the crying of babies, the pungent and witty 
thrusts, and the tears of emotion as gifts were made of 
thanksgiving because of answered prayers or in memory 














DAUGHTERS OF DEACON GOOMDA. THE OLDER IS A STUDENT 
IN BACONE 


of those gone on before because, ‘‘I thought she would 
want to give me this.” 

Fourth, and last, there followed the giving of personal 
gifts one to another. These gifts were much the same as 
those given at a similar white gathering. Some of the 
presents were mere ten-cent store junk that would not 
last forty-eight hours. On the other hand I will say that 
the proportion of really useful and valuable material was 
fully up to what you would find at one of our celebrations. 
The giving of gifts consumed the time until 12:15 in the 
morning when I pronounced the benediction and we went 
to our beds, tired but happy. 
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‘SNlow Concerning the Collection’’ 
g 


BY J. Y. AITCHISON, GENERAL DIRECTOR 





Up to April 30, 1922, Northern Baptists had obligated themselves by 
personal pledges to pay to the New World Movement Fund $49,023,958.88. 


The grand total receipts during the first two years after the pledges were 
taken amounted to $22,494,498, or an average of $11,247,249 each year. 


During the current fiscal year (May I, 1922, to April 30, 1923) there is 
due on pledges $13,449,816. 


The total donation receipts during the first ten months of this 
year amount to $4,197,363.32. This leaves $9,251,452.68 to 
be collected during the last two months of the year. 


The unified budgets for the year as approved by the Northern Baptist 
Convention at Indianapolis call for $10,000,000 of distributable funds in 
addition to and apart from payments on designated pledges made after 
November 15, 1921. About 18% of the receipts for the first ten: months 
were designated, leaving about 82%, or $3,412,596.30 of distributable 
funds. 


Budgets of all organizations have been reduced this year 25% as com- 
pared with last year. 


Financial conditions have greatly improved in nearly every section of 
the country over what they were a year ago. 


Unless well organized effort is put forth to collect the amount due on 
pledges by April 30 we face the certainty of increased deficits and further 
reductions in our work. This would spell disaster. 


Those who pledged but for one year are asked to renew their payments 
again this year. 


Those who have not heretofore pledged, and those who are able to 
increase their previous pledges, are asked to pay their full share of the 
$10,000,000 required to meet our obligations this year. 


The thousands of new members who have come into our churches during 
the last two years are earnestly requested to have a part in the world-wide 
work of the denomination. 


Now is the time to prove our loyalty to Christ and to that great army of 
workers who represent us in all fields. 


“WHEN THOU VOWEST A VOW UNTO 
THE LORD DEFER NOT TO PAY IT” 
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MRS. DAVID DOWNIE 


Half a Century of Missionary Service 
By JOSEPH C. ROBBINS, D.D. 


Foreign Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


laa ALF a century of service as a foreign mis- 
sionary is a privilege enjoyed by a very 
few people. This year Dr. and Mrs. David 
Downie, of South India, Rev. and Mrs. 
er —teds|| Benjamin P. Cross and Miss Harriet N. 
Eastman of Burma have the honor of 
having served fifty years as missionaries of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. All of these are an 
inspiration to their fellow missionaries and a challenge to 
the young men and young women to dedicate their lives 
to missionary service in the non-Christian world. 
,_. In the stirring history of our Telugu Mission numbering 
among its great pioneers Duff, Clough, Day, and Jewett, 
no missionary has ever held a more honorable place in the 
life of the Mission than Dr. David Downie. Not only 
among,‘his own people but everywhere throughout the 
mission fields of Asia Dr. Downie is known and respected. 
Dr. Downie received his first missionary inspiration from 
Alexander Duff, the great pioneer of Christian education 
in India. With his parents he came from Scotland to 
America when fourteen years of age. He graduated from 
Phillips Academy in 1865, Brown University in 1869, and 
Rochester Theological Seminary in 1872. In 1873 he 
sailed for Nellore, South India, to assume the great task 
laid down by Dr. Lyman, Jewett in the Lone Star Mission 
among the Telugus. Three months later he accepted the 








additional duties of Mission Treasurer, which responsi- 
bility he carried until 1914. 

The fifty years which he has spent on this field have 
witnessed marvelous achievements. In his earlier years 
there was one mission station and only three missionaries. 
Today there are twenty-nine stations with one hundred 
twenty-two missionaries. Associated with these mission- 
aries are almost two thousand Telugu preachers and 
teachers. More than 75,000 men and women are enrolled 
in the 182 churches and more than 27,000 boys and 
girls are receiving a Christian education in the 923 
schools. Dr. Downie has done a vast amount of literary 
work. His ‘The History of the Telugu Mission,” a re- 
vised edition of which is now in the press, is a volume that 
will be of great value to all those interested in our Baptist 
Missions in India and in the advancement of the King- 
dom of God in all the world. On November 21, 1922, at 
Nellore, Dr. and Mrs. Downie observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding, an event in which our mis- 
sionaries and Telugu Christians united in paying tribute 
to these two veteran missionaries. 

Rev. and Mrs. Benjamin P. Cross were appointed mis- 
sionaries to Burma on the last day of the year 1872. Mr. 
Cross, a son of Dr. E. B. Cross, one of Burma’s pioneer 
missionaries and an associate of Adoniram Judson, was 
born in Burma, October 16, 1845. When five years old 
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he was sent to America by way of England in care of the 
captain of an American ship. He attended high school at 
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A missionary once said, “I never meet Miss Eastman 
that it is not a benediction to me.” During her long 


Chicopee Falls and Suffield Literary Institute, and then _ period of service as a missionary countless lives have been 


studied civil engineering at Union 
College. Upon completing the 
latter course he obtained employ- 
ment with a party laying out the 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road between Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids. During the two 
years in which he engaged in this 
work he continually thought of 
Burma and the Karens, whose 
language he had learned to speak 
and he determined to return to 
them as amissionary. After two 
years of study and preparation he 
sailed for Rangoon. Following 
a brief visit with his parents 
at Toungoo, he began work at 
Shwegyin. A year later he was 
transferred to Toungoo to assist 
his father, who was unable because 
of physical hardships to travel 
over the mountains of the district. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cross have rendered 
valuable service in the educational 
work of our Burma Mission both 
at Judson College and the Karen 
Theological Seminary, but their 
greatest influence has been as 




















MISS H. N. EASTMAN 


enriched by the refreshing pres- 
ence of this noble servant of the 
Master, whose life and example 
she has so long upheld in Burma. 
Miss Eastman was born in Griggs- 
ville, Illinois, and there united 
with the Griggsville Baptist 
Church. She was educated at a 
seminary for girls in Ohio and for 
eleven years taught in the public 
schools of Illinois and Michigan. 
When the appeal for single women 
teachers upon the foreign field 
came she decided to become a 
missionary and on September 17, 
1872, was accepted by the Foreign 
Mission Society and designated to 
the Paku Karen School at Toun- 
goo. Much of her time has been 
devoted to translation work and 
the preparation of Karen litera- 
ture. 

Dr. and Mrs. David Downie, 
Rev. and Mrs. B. P. Cross, and 
Miss Harriet N. Eastman in their 
fifty years of sacrificial service 
have toiled nobly and faithfully. 
Their work will endure. These 


missionaries to the Karens in giving Jesus Christ to missionaries have been the real light bearers. Joy and 


this great race which today numbers 178,225 Christians. 




















MRS. BENJAMIN P. CROSS 








REV. BENJAMIN P. CROSS 


peace be theirs forever in the sunset’s golden glow! 
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THIS IS LIFE IN THE OPEN 


heavings like the long swells of the ocean in a calm, 
stretch far and wide. On the horizon in the direc- 
tion where the sun sets and over twenty miles away can 
be seen in the clear atmosphere the Bad Lands. Here the 
smooth prairie gives place to an upheaval of earth, a mass 
of hills. One might imagine that the Bad Lands represent 
the shore; the level undulating prairie, the sea; the huge 
stacks of straw that dot the broad acres, mountain peaks 
or miniature extinct volcanoes; and the distant, in- 
distinct homes, as on a windless frosty morning the white 
smoke pours from the chimney at the top of each, a 
scattered convoy of ships. The view is unobstructed 
from horizon to horizon. It is a sea of grass and wheat, 
with here and there dark-colored clusters of buildings 
that are miles apart and would not, if all gathered to- 
gether, make an average size village. 
Right out on this prairie, some hardy Baptist home- 
steaders have nearly completed the modern Roseglen 
edifice. The land on which it stands was opened for 


Ein level, treeless North Dakota prairie, with gentle 











THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING NEARING COMPLETION. NOTE THE 
FLAT PRAIRIE STRETCH AND THE STRAW STACK IN THE DISTANCE 








THE WAY THEY GO TO CHURCH THROUGH THE SNOW AT 30° BELOW 
ZERO. SCHOOL ’BUSES HEATED BY STOVES OR FOOT HEATERS 
BRING THE PEOPLE FOR MILES AROUND 


Putting Baptists on the Map in a New Country 


By REV. J. E. NAYLOR 
Baptist State Evangelist for North Dakota 


settlement as late as 1916, only seven years ago, while the 
expanse stretching away to the North and East was 
opened in 1912. Before that it was an Indian Reserva- 
tion. In this New Country, a church home that would do 
credit to any village ‘Down East,”’ is being built by a 
membership of 34. The lumber was hauled from the 
railroad 25 miles distant and the finished structure will 
be. valued, counting the labor which has been donated, at 
$5,000. (At present Roseglen has nine awaiting baptism 
and five sturdy Life Service Volunteers.) 

The first buildings to go up out in this country were not 
sod houses as in many new lands but tar-papered shacks, 
and it was in a shack of this kind that the church was first 
organized, the charter members numbering 11. When the 
country was opened only a few years ago, these shacks 
sprang up like mushrooms in a night, one on each claim. 
They are now giving place to comfortable houses with 
fine barns and what was once a part of the Great Ameri- 
can Desert is fast becoming a coveted farming country. 

The Roseglen Baptist Church is the only Baptist 








GLEN. 


























TYPICAL HOMESTEADERS’ HOME IN COUNTRY OPENED IN 1916. 
HOME OF SENIOR DEACON A. COLE, LOCATED NEARLY OPPOSITE 
THE CHURCH. THIS IS MINISTER’S HOME WHEN YOU GO TO ROSE- 
TWO LIFE-SERVICE VOLUNTEERS ARE IN THIS FAMILY 


A HOMESTEADER’S BUILDINGS ON THE PRAIRIE OPENED IN Igf2. 
FINE BARNS LIKE THIS ARE BEING ERECTED. THE HOME OF 
MEMBERS WHO LIVE NINE MILES FROM THE CHURCH. A LIFE- 
SERVICE VOLUNTEER LIVES HERE WHO HOPES TO GO TO CHINA 
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church building within a radius of 40 miles. It is putting 
our denomination on the map in a section where in the 
future doubtless thriving villages and towns will be 
located. The men and women who are building it are 
people of vision. They are not only building for the 
present but for the future and they are putting real 
sacrifice into the working out of their ideal for the King- 
dom. Such is the characteristic of the homesteader. 
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Roseglen Prairie is setting an excellent example. Its 
motto is ‘‘First Things First.” The Baptists out here, 
many of whom until lately lived in large cities and are 
accustomed to city life, are erecting a house of worship 
that far surpasses in beauty and efficiency any other 
building either in sight of its tower or for miles over the 
horizon. 

This is building for America’s tomorrow. 














LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY CENTER BUILDING AT TONO, JAPAN 


A New Method Worth Trying 


Dr. Charles Hatch Sears, editor of the New Americans 
Series, calls attention to the following recommendation 
by Dr. Edward B. Haskell, author of “The Bulgarians in 
America,”’ one of the manuscripts of that series, which 
for lack of funds the denominational boards have not 
been able to publish. Dr. Haskell says: 

“My six months’ study of the Bulgarians in the United 
States, added to nearly twenty-nine years’ study of them 
in the Balkan Peninsula, has led me to what may seem a 
striking discovery. I believe that I have found the ‘royal 
road’ by which American Christians can make of them 
fine characters and enthusiastic American citizens. I 
must therefore give it first place as the most important of 
my recommendations for dealing with them. It is so 
unique and startling that I fear the reader may not be 
willing to accept it at first sight. But as he ruminates 
upon it he probably will find himself veering towards 
agreement with me. The recommendation is twofold, 
being in brief as follows: 

“T recommend firstly that all native-born Christians 
refresh their memory by rereading the 13th chapter of the 
first Letter to the Corinthians; the 3rd and 4th of John’s 





first Letter; the 13th of John’s Good News; the roth”of 
the Good News by Mark, verses 35 to 45; the 5th—7th 
chapters and the last 16 verses of the 25th of the Good 
News by Matthew. The second part of my recom- 
mendation is the staggering proposal that all said native- 
born Christians conduct themselves towards all Bulgarian 
(and other) immigrants in the same city or township limits 
with themselves in the spirit of the passages referred to. 
“Believe me, the results would be little short of 
magical. The immigrant mother, worried over her sick 
baby, would feel her heart lighten in the knowledge that 
her lady friends would call the visiting nurse, or the 
doctor if need be, and would drop in to put the house to 
rights or help get the dinner while she tended the child. 
The workman would go whistling to his job in the factory 
whose owners, superintendents, foremen and bosses all 
were applying the golden rule. Bright faces of new 


scholars would appear in certain Sunday schools, and 
empty pews in accessible churches would begin to fill up. 
There would be a rush for naturalization papers and in- 
sistent letters would cross the sea urging wives and chil- 
dren to hurry to ‘the best country on earth.’” 
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How the Automobile Speeds the Gospel Message 


BY VERA E. CRANS 


\]|HE Ford family has already made a large 
place for itself in the mission field. For 
years these cars have been indispensable as 
a means of transportation in the home 
4\\ land, but their need on the foreign field was 

not clearly recognized until the Survey in 
1919 called for 75 automobiles. In 1923 we find that need 
has been partially met. Individuals and churches have 
made it possible to send 29 Ford cars to the relief of 
Baptist missionaries, thus increasing the efficiency of our 
workers and adding appreciably to the results they have 
accomplished. 

But perhaps some people question whether the useful- 
ness of the cars actually justifies such expenditure of 
mission funds. A few quotations from missionaries who 
have been fortunate enough to receive this help may 
suffice to prove that the automobile is playing no small 
part in spreading the light of Christianity. One mission- 
ary describes the Ford as “that latest and most efficient 
instrument for carrying. the gospel message.” Another 
asserts that his car has added at least fifty per cent to his 
efficiency. 

In India the missionaries’ fields cover wide areas and 
contain innumerable towns and villages. The excellent 
roads constructed by the British Government have pro- 
vided facilities for travel to practically all parts of these 
fields. For this reason cars have been of more value in 
India than, for instance, in Africa or many parts of China 
where there are no roads worthy of the name and no 
bridges capable of bearing the weight even of a Ford. 







With a car many missionaries in India can now reach _ 


distant villages which otherwise would seldom if ever hear 
the gospel. Rev. T. V. Witter, for example, is in charge 
of the work at Podili taluk (government district) where 
71,000 live in about 150 small villages scattered over 564 
square miles. In 92 of the 150 villages there are Chris- 
tians. How often during the year could Mr. Witter visit 
these Christians if he traveled in a bullock cart? When 
his Ford arrived he said, ‘‘The automobile has furnished 
us with twenty league boots. In one day on a rather hard 
tour I was able to visit five different villages, spend one or 
two hours in each and at the close of the day take a very 
sick patient to the hospital and return that night to camp. 
With our former means of conveyance it would have 
taken four days at least to do an equal amount of work. 
The saving of time and energy in covering considerable 
distances is very great and I believe that the Ford will in- 
crease our efficiency in every way.” 

Our missionaries are few enough in number. Too often 
the fields are inadequately manned and many workers 
have to take responsibilities far beyond the limits of 
ordinary strength so that every possible effort must be 
made to conserve health. Consider the nervous energy 
alone that is exhausted by rattling along in a bullock 
cart for hours. Do you wonder then that the missionaries 
who are in charge of large fields containing thousands of 
people are asking the Foreign Mission Society to send 
them cars? “With the arrival of the Ford car the trips 
that have been a nightmare are now a pleasure,” one mis- 
sionary wrote. ‘It has been possible to visit most of the 


villages on the eastern part of the field. No doubt it is 
rough going for the car but it has heretofore been rough 
going for the missionary on the ox-cart. I greatly prefer 
the present plan.” 

Some idea of the contrast between travel by car and 
by cart may be obtained from the following comment: 
“The value of a motor car to the Mission may be sug- 
gested by sketching a single day’s work. The missionary 
and four helpers left home at eight o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing and returned shortly after ten o’clock the same 
evening. We traveled a total of 40 miles and had one 
hour’s rest atnoon. We held six meetings in four different 
towns. These meetings totaled over ten hours of solid 
teaching and preaching. A communion service was in- 
cluded and two believers were examined and baptized. 
A bullock cart could have done no more than cover the 
40 miles in the whole fourteen hours.” 

Still another missionary gives the following enthusiastic 
report: ‘We have been continually surprised to find 
what hard trips the Ford will stand and how much less 
fatigued we are than was inevitable in the old way of 
traveling. We are now able to take with us three workers 
so that all things considered we feel sure that the esti- 
mates as to the extent to which the car increases the mis- 
sionaries’ efficiency have been far below the mark. We 











DR. AND MRS. SWANSON IN THEIR CAR, READY FOR TOURING 


have been able to see more of our field and to come into 
more intimate touch with the Christians in their own 
villages since we have had our car than was ever possible 
in a similar period before. The Ford is simply great. 
I certainly had no idea how much it would enable us to do 
that would have had to go undone before.”’ 

During the year 1918—the last year of the war—the 
Telugu Mission faced the most serious depletion of its 
staff it had known for years. One man had to look after 
four large fields and four men had the care of two stations 
each. The burdens were tremendous and not only did the 
missionaries suffer physically but the work had to some 
extent to be neglected. Rev. Cornelius Unruh at that 
time was in charge of the Nalgonda field, which has the 
largest Christian community in the Deccan and a popu- 
lation of 225,000. He reported that his evangelistic 
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campaign was a success wherever it was held but he was 
unable to do much touring because he could not obtain 
fodder for his oxen. On the other hand, Rev. A. H. 
Curtis of Bapatla who had a car wrote: “One outstation 
trip shows the advantage of the motor car over the old 
way of touring with the ox-cart or even with horses. Not 
being able to be absent from the station for many days 
we left one Friday afternoon in our Ford car and returned 








BULLOCK CART, ASSAM—THE OLD WAY 


the following Monday evening. During that short period 
we traveled 110 miles, visited and held meetings in 
eleven different villages and baptized 38 converts.” 
Later a car was sent to Mr. Unruh and he said, “The car 
has been a great help in the evangelistic work and now we 
are able to reach many villages in a short time.” 

Early in 1919, due to the repeated failure of monsoons, 
famine conditions existed throughout the greater part of 
the Telugu Mission, bringing the masses face to face with 
starvation. But at the very time the people most needed 
the help and cheering presence of the missionary, touring 
was interrupted because of lack of fodder for the oxen. 
One missionary wrote: ‘Reduced staff—one man in care 
of two or more fields—makes it impossible to visit even all 
the Christian villages. Lack of equipment and epidemics 
have interfered with touring while famine has cut off 
supplies for horses and cattle so much as to stop touring 
on many of our fields for months at a time. One man 
made his way by means of his Ford car, motoring to the 
villages in the morning, some miles distant, and after a 
full day’s work returning in the evening.” 

Not only has the Ford enabled the missionary to cover 
greater distances and visit the villages more frequently 
to teach and preach but it has also brought help to the 
suffering. With a Ford the medical missionary can go 
to the villages, examine the sick and dispense medicine to 
many who otherwise would not receive any attention. 
Many of the evangelistic missionaries also have some 
knowledge of medicine and especially in times of epi- 
demics they render valuable assistance to the people. 
“Every night during the epidemic of cholera,” one mis- 
sionary wrote, “the people came from the town and sur- 
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rounding villages to our garden gate shouting ‘Ayya 
(cholera), ayya/ Please give medicine!’ In the day time 
we would visit them in the town or take a rapid motor car 
trip to some distant village to help them, and such sights 
as I might describe would surely be sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical that some one needed to be on the spot 
who feared neither the devils of the people’s superstition 
nor the dangers of contagion.” Had it not been for the 
Ford many more people would doubtless have died in 
these distant villages. 

All the missionaries who have received cars send to 
America enthusiastic reports, highly recommending them 
as mission workers. One man couches his appreciation in 
the following terms: “A new worker is making his 
appearance here and there all over India. The new 
worker has several marked peculiarities that fit him re- 
markably for mission service. Most missionaries and 
mission workers are limited to one line of work. A Ford 
is not so limited. He fits into any line of work. There is 
never a misfit for him. He is right by the doctor any time 
of the day or night, carrying medicine, instruments and 
bandages, and does not complain even if the doctor and 
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nurse climb in too. If he is helping an evangelist he 
carries Bibles, books, a phonograph, a stereopticon— 
anything the evangelist needs in the work. He goes 50 
miles as willingly as 5 and never tires. He is one of the 
best mission workers ever sent abroad for all-around 
work. Every missionary who has one of the new helpers 
hopes that every other missionary can soon have one. 
Whether the field to which he is sent contains 1,500 square 
miles or even 2,000 matters not to him. He decides to 
cover it and gets busy. The Ford family is capable of 
being the most helpful family in mission service, if only a 
sufficient number of its members can be recruited and 
sent. 

So, through the automobile, the influence of our mis- 
sionaries is growing in the foreign field. Those who have 
had a share in giving an automobile to a mission or a 
missionary may feel that they have made a valuable con- 
tribution toward the evangelization of the non-Christian 
world. 
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Gospel Pioneering in the Never-Get-Enough Country’ 


BY REV. A. J. WALDOCK 


SNE of our real problems in extending the 
\) kingdom of God in Australia is the vast 

| distances to be covered and the sparse and 
widely scattered population; so that we 
have to adopt measures suitable to the 
local conditions. 

Some twelve years ago it was resolved to open up a 
district in the southwest of New South Wales, some 300 
miles from the capital. At that time it was unsettled, 
with settlers just beginning to arrive and taking up the 
virgin soil which had been found to be most suitable for 
wheat growing. Temora, a small town of about 500 
inhabitants, was made the headquarters of the new 
district church. A fully ordained minister of experience 
was stationed there and a manse built for his residence. 
At that time there was no Baptist church all through the 
district. Three young men were sent down to assist him 
in pioneering the work. One was stationed at Ariah 
Park, 21 miles from Temora; the second at Barmedman, 
20 miles from Temora in an opposite direction; a third at 
Ardlethan, 40 miles from Temora. These three small 
villages, none of which held a population of more than 
200 people, became sub-centers of their districts. These 
young men went out to this virgin soil. Two of them had 
to build with their own hands one-roomed manses, from 
timber cut from the bush and split into slabs, while the 
third lived in a tent. Each of these men was provided 
with a horse and saddle, while the senior minister was 
provided with a pair of horses and a buggy. 

In the course of three years eleven churches were built 
and paid for throughout this district, also two manses for 
the occupation of married ministers. The area covered 
by this typical Australian Home Mission district would 
be 100 by 150 miles. Each missionary would conduct at 
least three services on a Sunday, traveling distances from 
30 to 60 miles to do it. Services in some cases would be 
held in farm-houses, sometimes in the open air, until the 
church buildings were erected. A tree would be felled 
and this would form the seat for the congregation, which 
would average perhaps about 20 people. In some cases 
the children would gather in the morning for a little 
Sunday school, and then they would have their lunch and 
the minister would arrive about two o’clock for an after- 
noon service. The people come from five to ten miles to 
attend the service, traveling in wagons or on horseback. 







A Pastor WuHo SERVED His CoMMUNITY 


Let me tell you about a man named MacDougal, who 
came into my office one day—a fine, upstanding fellow, 


*During the recent visit of Mr. Waldock of Australia to America, it was 
the privilege of Dr. Howard B. Grose, Editor of Misstons, and Coe Hayne, 
representing The American Baptist Home Mission Society, to secure this 
interview covering certain features of the Home Mission enterprise in the 
Antipodes. Mr. Waldock is the secretary and superintendent of the Baptist 
Home Missionary Society of New South Wales of which Sir Hugh Dixon is 
chairman; he has been active in the field of Home Missions in New South 
Wales over twenty-seven years, during eighteen of which he has had executive 
responsibilities. He is practically the pioneer in this work in Australia. 
Before sailing to London on his extended itinerary, Mr. Waldock made a 
survey of the literature of the national Baptist organizations. His interest 
in the architectural work of The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
was noticeably keen, the Department furnishing him with all information 

ible concerning the latest achievements in this enlarging work. It is of 
interest to note that Mr. Waldock’s son is a lecturer in the University of 
Sydney, New South Wales.—Charles L. White, a 





nearly six feet high—who said, “I’ve come to offer my- 
self for Home Mission work.” I said to him, “We will 
want to know, first of all, who you are and what you are.” 
He said: “I’ve been converted about six months, and 
have been baptized, and now I have a great burden on my 
heart to go and tell others the story. I am an electrician 
in the employ of the Commonwealth Government. Iam 
receiving £6 a week, I work eight hours a day and I have 
good prospects.” 

“Let me tell you what I can offer you,”’ I said. . “The 
only vacancy I have on my staff at the present moment is 
Ardlethan. (Ardlethan is out in what we call the “‘never- 
get-enough-country.” All virgin soil, just opening-up, 
very attractive, settlers beginning to arrive and taking 
up the land, felling the timber, building their homes. 
The Baptists were the pioneers there.) It is over 300 
miles from here. There is a manse with a kettle, a cup 
and saucer, a plate, a knife and fork, a frying pan, a 
stretcher (bunk). You can go there and live rent free. 
You will have six preaching stations to attend to. You 
will have to preach three times every Sunday and travel 
an average of 50 miles on horseback to fill your appoint- 
ments, and during moonlight nights you will have to 
preach somewhere every night. On dark nights the roads 
are too bad for travel, so that moonlight nights have to 
be chosen for the services in certain districts. The only 
water available will be that which you will be able to 
catch in a tank on the roof of your manse. Ardlethan has 
one little store where you can get your supplies. If you'll 
go there we'll give you thirty shillings a week (about 
$7.50), out of which you must keep yourself. You will 
be 60 miles from your nearest brother minister, and none 
of the distance will you be able to cover by means of rail- 
way transportation. (This young man had been brought 
up in a comfortable home in the city and had never known 
what it was to rough it.) If, during two years of pro- 
bation at this kind of work, you make good, we'll bring 
you into college (our seminary) where you must spend 
four years, attending the University at the same time. 
At the end of that period if you make good we will give 
you full ministerial status.” 

MacDougal said, “I'll go.” He resigned his govern- 
ment appointment the following week, packed his bag 
and went. He made good, built up a strong work, and a 
fine cement block church was erected within six months 
alongside the old manse. Fe built two other churches in 
his district. 

MacDougal’s chief function was to be a kind of 
shepherd to those people who were there without any- 
body to care for their spiritual needs. He would go a few 
miles to a farmhouse and stay the day with them and at 
night, after the day’s work was done, would have music 
and singing, Bible reading and family worship. He had 
to seek what opportunities he could to put a word in. 
He brought the gospel to them, brought them into touch 
with Jesus Christ, where otherwise they would have 
forgotten Him. There they were away from everywhere 
in this lonely place. Their children would have grown up 
without any knowledge of Christ or the Bible. He would 
get them to read the Bible, and left Bibles with those who 
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had none. He would lend them books to read, and bring 
refinement into the home. He had a multiplicity of 
duties to perform. Let us say that here is a farmer 
wasting his energies in the way he is farming. This young 
man could analyze the situation and suggest approved 
methods. In our country our rural pastor is the key-man 
inacommunity. We feel that preaching is only a part of 
his work. During the week he is going to the homes and 
is doing a service there that was done 30 to 60 years ago 
in your great Middle West. Come to Australia and you 
will find our pioneers at work. You will find John Mason 
Peck, reincarnated, at work on our frontiers. 


ORGANIZATION OF A HOME MIsSION FIELD IN AUSTRALIA 


Just a word concerning the organization of this home 
mission district. ‘Temora is the center. Here the super- 
intending minister resides. In order to meet the difficulty 
of isolation and give the members in the far scattered 
parts of this area a living touch with the church, it has 
been found necessary to devise some means of at least 
occasional contact. Weekly or monthly meetings for 
church members separated by 50 to 100 miles is out of the 
question. However, church meetings are held as a rule 
twice a year. And a church meeting would take the 
following form: 

At eleven o’clock in the morning all members who can 
come from every part of the district meet in the center 
church for service and communion. At one o’clock they 
lunch together, each bringing a basket of provisions; at 
two o’clock the business meeting is held, presided over by 
the superintending minister, and gathered by his side are 
his assistant pastors. All the business connected with the 
district is transacted, which usually takes till about six 
o’clock in the evening. Then those living long distances 
usually have to leave for home, but those who can remain 
partake of tea, and in the evening a public meeting is 
usually held. 

This district has 25 preaching stations and at all of 
these there are little groups of Baptists. All the Baptists 
in that district belong to the district church, and at each 
of these 25 stations, as far as we can manage it—there are 
occasions when we cannot find anybody suitable—we 
appoint a deacon. The deacons of the district churches 
are so chosen as to be representative of those districts. 
The deacon at Ardlethan is the man we hold responsible 
to look after the welfare of that district. 

The senior minister usually has three assistants and 
there may be as many as eight or nine local preachers. 
A local preacher is not an ordained minister. He is a 
farmer. Each of these districts publishes every quarter a 
little folder, about the size of a church calendar, folded 
over. On the front page will be a list of the pastors with 
their addresses and the names: of the preaching stations. 
On the inside there will be a sort of news letter: ‘Our 
brother, Mr. Jones, of Ardlethan, has been seriously ill 
during the month. Mrs. Smith has been away for a 
holiday. We are rejoiced to report that the daughter of 
Mr. So-and-So was brought to Christ during the month 
and has been baptized.” This folder is scattered through- 
out the district. It is the only news sheet some of these 
people get. They simply live on it. Of course we make it 
very personal. If a baby hurts its finger, we put that in. 
They’re all interested. ‘The superintending minister 
generally edits and gets this printed. He has to be a man 
of many parts and must be a good manager. 
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MINISTERIAL RECRUITS WHO ARE A BLESSING 


We have been wonderfully blessed. My heart glows 
with great thankfulness when I look back upon the band 
of young men that we have trained and used out there. 
They’re some of the best young men in Australia, the 
brainy fellows of the family. No man is given the full 
status as a minister who has not first had two years actual 
training on the field and four years training in the college 
and university. 

Concerning the training of our ministers: For some 
years we have been building up our own Australian 
ministry out of the young men provided by our own 
churches. An applicant for the ministry has first of all to 
furnish a letter of recommendation from his own pastor 
and an official letter from his own church. He is then 
invited to conduct a prayer-meeting somewhere, at which 
one member at least of the Education Board is present to 
hear and report. If it is felt that the young man has the 
gift and calling, he is handed over to the superintendent 
of home missions who gives him an appointment under a 
senior minister on one of the home mission fields. Here 
he has to serve an apprenticeship for two years. The 
purpose of this is to give him practical experience in the 
management of a church and experience also in preaching, 
under the guidance of an experienced minister. It further 
serves the purpose of proving whether the young man 
really has a gift for the Christian ministry. He reports 
to the superintendent every month and his report has to 
be countersigned by his senior minister. During the two 
years the recruit is in the preliminary field service he is 
expected to study under the direction of his senior 
minister, in order to pass his entrance examination into 
college. 

If it should be found that a young man is not making 
good, he is advised to withdraw and return to secular 
employment. But if he makes good at the end of his 
probation, during which period he has to pass two 
examinations preparatory to entering college, he is then 
received into the college as a student. The college term 
extends for four years, during which period he is allowed 
for the first year £8 a month and for the remainder of his 
term £10 a month, out of which to support himself, his 
college and university fees being paid by the Baptist 
Union. At the end of his college term he is graduated 
with full ministerial status and becomes a graduated 
minister of the Baptist Union. 


THE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ UNION AT SYDNEY 


MacDougal, the young electrician to whom reference 
has been made, forged ahead steadily and now, at thirty- 
five years of age, is a Bachelor of Arts of the Sidney 
University. He is the organizing secretary of the Uni- 
versity Students’ Union which works among all the 
students in a personal way, revealing to them their need 
of the Saviour’s guidance and interesting them in 
missions. This Union corresponds closely to the new 
movement among students in the United States known as 
the Student Fellowship for Christian Life Service. 

In Australia the University Students’ Union forms 
reading circles among the students that will help in 
personal Christian life and service, arranges prayer- 
meetings, etc., at the University. Whenever they can 
lay hold of a man who can make a good address, they 
organize a meeting in the great halls of the University, 
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get the students together and have this man speak to 
them. He may be a foreign missionary from India or 
China, or a home missionary. This has been going on for 
ten years. I am greatly indebted to this Union for the 
influence it had on my own son, who was a student at the 
University and is now a lecturer there. The members of 
the Union watch over young students, and if they see 
them getting into a wild way, they keep alongside of them 
and guide them into safe channels. Group prayer-meet- 
ings and Bible readings are held for those who are con- 
verted to a Christian way of living. An annual conference 
is held in the Blue Mountains, one of our holiday resorts, 
where a number of furnished cottages are engaged for the 
accommodation of the students. A public building is 
secured for the meetings in the morning and evening. 
Recreation takes up the afternoons. 


A FEw QUESTIONS 


“Ts the district church you have described an inde- 
pendent body or is it connected with the Home Mission 
Society?” 
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“We have district churches that are self-supporting, 
but the one I have in mind is a home mission church. 
Most of them have been home mission churches. Our 
aim and ambition is to increase their assessments every 
year until large enough to support themselves. Thus we 
are enabled to start other churches elsewhere.”’ 

“What relation does this church that is thus made 
independent bear to the parent church, the district church 
out of which it was a branch? Is it still related to it?” 

“Tf a part of the district church became strong enough 
to be independent, it would simply break away and would 
have no further relation except a friendly one. The 
parent church opens up a branch and nurses it, with the 
aid of the Home Mission Society, until it becomes strong 
enough to support itself. 

“We have a Home Mission Society which meets every 
month. Sir Hugh Dixon is the chairman. We have a 
committee of about twenty men, half of them ministers 
and half laymen, that meets every month. The annual 
meetings are held in connection with the annual meeting 
of the Baptist Union which generally lasts a week. One 
day will be given up wholly to Home Missions.” 


* * * * * 
Engaging the Noblest Manhood of the Churches 


BY H. F. STILWELL, D.D. 


Superintendent Department of Evangelism, The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


spiritual activities during the present year has 

been the enlistment of the lay-membership in the 
individual work of soul winning. It has become almost 
a world-wide feature. In some sections laymen have 
volunteered literally by hundreds to go forth, two by two, 
and beseech men to surrender their lives to God and to 
the organized work of the Kingdom and the numbers 
responding to these appeals far surpass the records of any 
like period. The enrichment in the life of the churches 
has been correspondingly great. 

Two considerations inevitably engage us when we con- 
template organized Christianity; the church of the 
immediate present and the church of the future. In the 
church of the present we must build the life of the present, 
the men and women who are about us. When we think 
of the church of the future we are face to face with the boy 
of today; the boy, who ten years hence, will be the 
church’s greatest human asset. What he will then be 
depends much upon the direction he takes from now. 
The boy problem is the real man problem of the hour. 
The potential manhood of the future is here in the 
making. The shaping of it is the inestimable opportunity 
of the men of today. Every man is some boy’s ideal. 

Within the reach of every Brotherhood is an equal 
number of men who are not members of the church. To 
present Jesus Christ to the average man in such a way as 
to win his allegiance to Him is the task now presented to 
every group of Christian men. It is the greatest of all 
tasks, but it is possible. Would it be a staggering proposi- 
tion to a big business house to undertake to personally 
interview within a period of six weeks that number of men 
concerning its enterprise? It is not an unreasonable aim, 
then, for the men of the Brotherhoods to meet a like 


O'> of the most conspicuous developments off 


*number in that time. How can it be done? Make ita 


Christian business proposition, adopt some simple 
method and pursue it. 

May we suggest a plan that is workable and which 
many groups of men are using: Divide your Brotherhood 
into groups of two and assign two or three names of the 
men you desire to reach to each group. Then pray for 
them, pray for yourselves and your mission. Then go to 
your man and tell him just as frankly and as naturally 
what you have come for, as if you were selling him bonds 
or real estate. You will be surprised how few men will be 
averse to a religious interview. Many of our friends are 
wondering why we have never presented this to them 
before. 

Going in the spirit of the Lord you will be guided in 
your appeal. You may appeal to his conscience, that 
whispered “ought” that through the years has been 
urging this surrender. If the man is a father there is the 
strong appeal of parenthood—for the sake of the lads. 
Then there is the appeal of service, that which this 
shattered world needs and which must come through the 
life and love of Christian men. Then there is the appeal 
to gratitude, for what the Lord has done for us through 
the years, and what we ought to do in return. Never in 
all time has the winsomeness of Jesus been so gripping as 
in these days. 

We are standing in the midst of the spiritual harvest 
time of the year. The Master is waiting for us. With 
infinite wisdom He planned the world’s redemption. He 
selected every man. ‘Ye did not choose me, I did choose 
you”’—“Ye are my witnesses.” “I have no other to take 
your place,”’ He seems to say, “‘I am depending upon you. 
The unsaved man is waiting—now go, and I will go 
with you.” 
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Thara San Baw, Member of Legislative Assembly of Burma 


BY REV. LEE LEWIS, OF THARRAWADDY, BURMA 


HARA U SAN BAW was born at Kanthaya 

village, Letpadan Township, Sitkwin Circle, on 

September 10, 1876. He is one of the six sons of 
U San Ye (alias) U Tha Ye and Ma Min They who are 
cultivators. All his living brothers, Mg Tha Gyaw, Mg 
Tha Gaung, Mg Shwe Gyaw, Maung Tha Zan are 
cultivators. 

He attended the vernacular school at Kye-taw-kwin 
village where he passed the upper standard or fourth 
grade at the age of twelve years. He attended the 
American Baptist Mission School at Tharrawaddy at the 
age of fifteen and passed the Middle or Grammar School 
examination in 1897. He continued his studies at our 
Mission High School at Rangoon, where he studied up to 
the entrance class, equivalent to passing college entrance 
examination. He passed the Anglo-Vernacular Teacher’s 
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THE HON. THARA U SAN BAW, M. L. A. 


examination which the Government School authorities 
set and left school in rgor. 

He was appointed Headmaster of the American Baptist 
Mission Middle School at Tharrawaddy, at the request 
of the Director of Public Instruction, during the first year 
of his teaching. He was married to Maria, the adopted 
daughter of Miss Sarah J. Higby, K.I.H., in 1904. Miss 
Higby was then Superintendent of the American Baptist 
Mission School at Tharrawaddy., His wife is a highly 
cultured lady who was educated in the United States. 


They have two sons and one daughter. Their eldest son, 
Chester, is a stenographer and typist in the office of the 
Burma Oil Company, at Daneedaw. The younger son, 
Henry, is studying in the Tenth Standard at Cushing 
(Baptist) High School, Rangoon. His daughter, Anna, 
is studying in the ninth standard at the A. B. M. High 
School, Tharrawaddy. . 

Saya (Teacher) San Baw’s ability as a school adminis- 
trator and as a wise disciplinarian is unquestioned. His 
work has often been commended by both the Inspector of 
Schools of this Circle, and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. He is a man upon whom one can depend to do 
whatever he has promised to do. His influence in 
Tharrawaddy District is seen when his advice is sought in 
cases of disputes, not only by his own race, the Karens, 
but also by the Burmese. Hundreds of Burmese boys and 
girls as well as Karen have attended the high school in his 
more than twenty-two years as Headmaster. 

At present he holds many offices of importance. He is 
Vice-President of the Karen National Association, an 
organization which includes Karens of all dialects and 
sects—Christian, Buddhist and Animist. He is President 
of the Tharrawaddy Branch of the Karen National Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the. Burma Representative 
Council of Missions, of which the Lord Bishop of Rangoon 
is President. He has taken a prominent place on com- 
mittees of the American Baptist Mission of Burma, being 
at present one of the vice-presidents of the Burma 
Baptist Missionary Convention. In local affairs he is a 
member of the District School Board and the Tharra- 
waddy Town Committee. 

He has always taken a prominent place in the Baptist 
church of Tharrawaddy and in the evangelistic work in 
the District. His intimate knowledge of human nature, 
his understanding of local conditions and his good judg- 
ment have made him the right-hand man of the mis- 
sionary. Many situations have been saved by his timely 
advice. Saya San Baw not only has a mind to learn but 
a will to conquer. May he use his new position as 
member of the Legislative Assembly to honor God. 

In the letter accompanying this story of Thara San 
Baw, Mr. Lewis says: “His election to the Burma Legis- 
lative Council, in a ‘contested election,’ as the English 
say, and his victory by 48 votes over the Burmese candi- 
date, speaks mightily in favor of our Mission and Chris- 
tianity. There are five seats given to the Karen com- 
munity. There were five Christian Baptists in these 
places. Then in Taboy a wealthy Baptist ran on the 
general ticket but the election was uncontested and he is a 
member. I understand an Anglo-Indian Baptist makes 
the eighth Baptist member of 79 elected. Government 
appoints 24 more. It looks as if the Christians would 
have more than their share in the reformed council.” 


* * *& * 


Religion is not service. Service is the fruit of religion. 
Service is not a substitute for religion, nor is it in itself 
religion: The modern need is spiritual revival at the core 
of things, and from the heart of love and righteousness 
the real service of God and humanity flows, 
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The Karen People of Burma 


_A SCHOLARLY STUDY OF A REMARKABLY INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A study in Anthropology and Ethnology by Rev. Harry Ignatius 
Marshall. M. A., Missionary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the American Oriental Society. 


HIS study of a people peculiarly related to Ameri- 

can Baptists is published in royal octavo as a 

Bulletin of Ohio State University, Number Eight 
of its contributions in History and Political Science. 
The author, son-in-law of the late Dr. D. A. W. Smith, 
while on furlough in 1920 had a Graduate Fellowship in 
the University, and used the opportunity to make use of 
the notes which he had collected during his labors as a 
district missionary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. The result is a volume of distinct 
character and positive value, adding much to the in- 
formation we have hitherto had concerning the Karen 
people. In his preface Mr. Marshall says: 

“To many a visitor to Burma, who views the country 
from the deck of an Irrawaddy River steamer or from the 
window of a railway carriage, there appears to be little 
difference between the Karen and the Burman. This is 
not strange, for many individuals of the non-Burman 
tribes wear the Burmese costume and speak the Burmese 
language; and they present no markedly different char- 
acteristics in feature or color of skin. I have often heard 
the remark that ‘there is no difference between the 
Burman and the Karen.’ It is doubtless because the 
Government of Burma recognizes that there is a difference 
in the tribal characteristics, customs, and religion that it 
has adopted the wise policy of publishing a series of 
complete studies, of which this purports to be one, of 
these various peoples. If the reader will have the patience 
to read these pages, it is hoped that he will realize that, 
though the Karens have lived for generations in the 
closest proximity to the Burmese, they preserve their 
own racial traits, which are quite distinct from those of 
their more volatile neighbors, with whom they have had 
little in common. This deals more particularly with the 
Sgaw branch of the Karen people. My own acquaintance 
has been more intimate with this tribe, though I have 
known many of the other groups. I am convinced that 
in the main the Sgaw exhibit the general characteristics 
that are truly Karen in the broadest sense of the term. 

“This book is, after all, but another by-product of the 
great missionary enterprise, which seeks to lift the less 
fortunate peoples of the world to a higher plane of life 
and enjoyment, and to bring to them the best of our 
Christian civilization. If this work should help to make 
the Karen better known and understood and in any way 
assist them along their upward path, the writer will feel 
that it has all been a part of the great task to which he has 
dedicated his life. May the blessing of God rest upon it.” 

The handsome volume, fully illustrated, deals with the 
domestic, social and religious life and the development of 
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the Karen, closing with the growth of Christianity among 
them, and the progress of the race. The first Karen to 
become a Christian was Ko Tha Byu, a savage bandit 
bought by Dr. Judson and thus saved from slavery in 
payment of a debt. In this providential way began the 
movement that made the Karen a marvel to their Burman 
neighbors. This was one of the romances of missions. 
The reader learns of the habitat and tribal distribution, 
origin and physical, mental and moral characteristics, 
language, dress and ornaments. In the domestic life we 
see the village house, with the people in their various 
occupations. We are made acquainted with their social 
conditions, laws and precepts, warfare and weapons, 
music, birth, marriage and funeral customs. Especially 
interesting are their religious conceptions, with their 
supernatural and mythical beings, propitiatory sacrifices 
and healing offerings, religious cults, magic, divination 
and tabu. Christianity has proved a transforming power 
among them. From the first it make a strong appeal to 
them, and to its influence is due the cessation of open 
hostilities between the Karen and Burmese, who had 
always despised *and tyrannized over their Karen 
neighbors. 

Mr. Marshall says the progress of the Karen in educa- 
tion has been very marked. Their “Lost Book” having 
been restored to them by their “white brother” in the 
person of the Christian missionary, they have been most 
eager to learn to read it. Even before the British had 
established orderly government in Burma, one American 
missionary in Moulmein had pupils in her school almost 
every year who came over 200 miles through the jungles 
by night, “not daring to travel by day,” for the sake of 
learning to read the Bible in their own tongue. In 
literature there has been some progress, our Mission 
Press in Rangoon being the headquarters for Karen 
printing and first manufacturing Karen type and later 
adapting the linotype to vernacular use. That was an 
invention of the late Mr. Phinney. 

During the World War the Karen proved their loyalty, 
large numbers applying for enlistment in service, and 
those who were accepted rendering an honorable and 
appreciated service. As to the future of the Karen 
people, Mr. Marshall believes that not as a separate 
people, living apart and seeking special advantages for 
themselves, will they make the most progress, but by 
throwing themselves into the life of the land and adding 
their quota to the general good they will not only raise 
themselves but also the level of the common life which 
they must share with their neighbors. The University 
publishers say that the cost of publication has been so 
great, owing in part to the unusual number of illus- 
trations, that they are compelled to put the price at $4. 
It is a scholarly contribution to missionary literature, 
and we are sure the missionaries will appreciate the 
service which has been rendered the cause at large. 
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“Look Up, Look Up!”’ 


One of the prominent preachers of the country in a 
recent sermon spoke of the present day tendencies in the 
treatment of sex relations, and the injury that was being 
wrought by the exploitation of this subject in books, 
plays, movies and the press, and even in pulpits. He said 
the idea, spread salaciously through these sources, to the 
harm especially of the young people, seemed to be that 
virtue was to come from looking down into the cesspools 
of vice and seeing the evil that was to be shunned. But 
virtue did not come that way. He said that boys soon 
learned by experience that if they wished to cross a 
swirling stream on a log, the chances were that if they 
looked down into the swirling water, nine times out of ten 
they would fall in; that the only way to get across was to 
look up, to fix the eye on some goal on the other side. 
The only way to save our civilization was to look up 
and keep the eye fixed on the high goal. When would 
arresting voices in the pulpit raise the cry, “Look up, 
look up!” 

The thought has wide application. As a denomination 
we need to hear just now the voice, “Look up!” We 
shall not gain the goal by looking down at comparative 
receipts, unpaid pledges, difficulties and discouragements, 
or even past achievements. The one thing to do is to 
look up, fix the eye on the goal, realize the infinite power 
that is working with all who sincerely seek to do the will 
of God, have faith in God, and press forward. 

“Look up, look up!” 

a 


A Call To Heroic Effort 


The statement by General Director Aitchison on an- 
other page sets forth clearly the financial situation, and 
we call special attention to it. When this issue reaches 
our readers there will be only one month left in which to 
determine the outcome of the year. It is merely stating 
a fact which cannot be too strongly underscored to say 
that only by heroic effort can the year be closed with total 
receipts sufficient to meet the imperative needs of the 
missionary societies and other denominational organi- 
zations which have part in the New World Movement. 
All of these are vitally concerned in the outcome. 

There should be no doubt left in any mind as to the 
total needed for this fiscal year ending with April. The 
goal of $10,000,000 was not fixed as a peradventure, but 
as the minimum sum that would enable the denomina- 
tional organizations to pay the current expenses of the 
year, according to their budgets, and afford opportunity 
for the missionary societies to pay off their debts, now 
grown to embarrassing and hindering size. These must 
be paid off before any advance can be projected, and the 
calls for advance on the mission field are of the kind that 
must be met unless we are to imperil: the vantage al- 
ready gained. 

Fix it in mind that ten million dollars is the sum that 


needs to be raised. It can be done by united effort, born 
of purpose to do the thing that God has laid it upon the 
denomination to do. If all the pledges are paid, there 
will be no question about the outcome. Let pastors and 
people, then, see to it that this be done. But the large 
numbers of new members should be brought into line 
also, so that they may realize the first joys of stewardship. 
Northern Baptists have not been in the habit of shrink- 
ing from a task with divine duty involved because it was 
difficult. There is nothing but determination and hope in 
the leadership in the states and at headquarters every- 
where. Make this month tell for the whole future of the 
denominational program. Among other things, let us 
remember that we are making history for Stockholm. 


te 
Robert Stuart MacArthur 


The death of Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur at his 
winter home in Daytona, Florida, at the age of eighty-one 
years, removes one of the prominent figures in the de- 
nominational life during the last half-century. As 
President of the Baptist World Alliance, elected at the 
congress in Philadelphia, Dr. MacArthur had become 
known to the Baptists in all lands, and it was expected 
that he would preside at the Stockholm Congress this 
coming July. He traveled much in connection with the 
work of the Alliance, and gave much time to its interests. 
It was as pastor of Calvary Baptist Church in New York 
for forty-two years that he did his great life work. 
Taking the church when he came fresh from the Seminary 
at Rochester, he built it from a comparatively weak body 
into one of the strongest and most widely known churches 
of the denomination, and year after year added to its 
influence and power. The beautiful church edifice on 
Fifty-seventh Street was built under his supervision. 
The church gathered in large numbers of young men and 
women who came to the city, and Dr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur made Calvary a church home indeed for all who 
came. In addition to the preaching and incessant 
pastoral work, Dr. MacArthur was much sought as a 
lecturer, and raised large sums by this means which he 
devoted to the development of the church work. After 
his resignation from this notable pastorate he became 
the regular summer supply of Tremont Temple in Boston, 
and some years ago he was urged to take a winter 
pastorate at Daytona. 

Dr. MacArthur was a born preacher, and it was certain 
that as long as he lived and had strength to do it, he 
would be found in the pulpit. He published many 
volumes of sermons and addresses. There was but one 
central theme in all his preaching, and that was Jesus 
Christ the Saviour, God manifest in the flesh. A lovable 
and neighborly minister, a faithful friend, charitable and 
kindly, devoted to the service of God and his fellow-man, 
Dr: MacArthur richly deserved the honor, esteem and 
affection that came to him, and he will be greatly missed 


by a wide circle of friends in all the denominations as ‘ *: -: 
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well as in his own. When the Editor of Missions came to 
New York as a young man beginning his journalistic life 
in the city, it was Dr. MacArthur’s hospitable home that 
gave him welcome and an introduction to the metropolis. 
The memories of kindnesses through the years and of 
college and fraternity ties come crowding in as this 
tribute is paid to a denominational leader who always led 
toward the highest goals. Dr. MacArthur was a mis- 
sionary pastor, deeply interested in worldwide missions. 
He believed in a worshipful service and in reverence for 
the House of God. His influence was always exerted for 
the development of Christian home life, the growth of 
Christlike character, the extension of the church as a 
divine institution, and the salvation of men. An ardent 
American, he was among those who saw the dangerous 
trend of ecclesiastical power thrown into politics, and who 
stood for the preservation of our dearly bought liberties, 
religious and political, and our Christian institutions. 
The country can ill afford to lose men of this high type of 
Christian citizenship. 
a 


Pessimism N on-Magnetic 


From two men talking on the street came this text, en 
route to the morning train. “Oh, he’s no good. He has 
no magnetism and he is a pessimist!” That was the only 
expression caught, but it was enough. The lesson was 
plain. There is no magnetism in pessimism, that is sure, 
and when a man has no magnetism and is a pessimist 
his usefulness can be measured with a ten-thousandth of 
an inch rule. 

Take the reverse. Optimism is magnetism—it has 
infinite power of attraction. It is contagious, but in that 
respect unfortunately so is pessimism. Both possess that 
quality—which makes one so powerful for good and the 
other so strong for discouragement. 

What we want just at this moment in our denomina- 
tional twelfth-month pull toward the ten million goal 
is the spirit of healthy optimism. Clear-sighted not 
blind optimism. The facts all faced squarely, but the 
faith girding for achievement, and the assurance always 
there that determination to win with God’s help has 
half-won in advance. Pessimism sits down dolefully and 
reviews failures of the past. Optimism rises manfully 
and gets into the work of inspiring others to join in the 
conquest. 

Has anyone good reason to say of you, “He has no 
magnetism and he is a pessimist?” 


} oe 
What Shall We Send Back? 


An American reporter after spending a long time in 
Mexico wrote his paper recently: “The United States is 
sending to Mexico by every train that crosses the border, 
a conception of the broader life possible for the peasant 
and the laboring man in general in every free democratic 
country. The greatest missionary in Mexico today is the 
returning Mexican, and if the missionary societies of the 
United States would move into Texas and the 
other border states where there are at'least one and a half 
million Mexicans, and;'would bend all their efforts to 
making good Americans of the Mexicans there, they 
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would effect more real missionary work in a year than 
they are now doing in ten through their missionaries 
stationed in Latin-American countries. The door is wide 
open in every Mexican community in the United States to 
those who will study carefully the field and will furnish 
the Mexican with what his mind is consciously or un- 
consciously reaching out for.” Shall the Mexican here in 
our midst take back to Mexico the worst of American life, 
or shall we give to him of our best as it is expressed in our 
Christian faith? 
ct 


Parents Want the Best 


The following quotation from the Roman Catholic 
church paper published in Santiago, Cuba, bears indirect 
testimony to the success of our Baptist Colegios Inter- 
nacionales at Cristo: 

“Fathers of Catholic families are in duty bound to give a 
Catholic education to their children. Notwithstanding that we 
have excellent, very excellent Catholic colleges, we see that 
Catholic parents are sending their children to Protestant col- 
leges, that is to Colegios Internacionales at El Cristo, and to 
other small schools which are becoming a serious menace to 
sacred Catholic religion, which is the religion of the great major- 
ity of Cubans. 

“‘Catholic parents ought to know that it is prohibited to send 
their children to Protestant schools: it is a treason which they 
commit. The Catholic child ought to be educated in a Catholic 
school. It is the great principle which is sustained in the United 
States and thanks to it Catholicism is preserved and is progress- 
ing in that great republic.” 

President Routledge adds that the day after this paper 
was distributed, three children from one of the strongest 
Catholic families of the town were entered as students 
in our college. The Archbishop has reason to be alarmed 
when his exhortations are so little heeded. 


ay 
The Easter Hope 


How this power of the Resurrection changes and trans- 
figures not merely all internal, but all external things! 
The world itself, even material nature—trees and fields 
and skies—cannot be the same when they are found to be 
the education place of a being with a destiny such as the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ makes known for man. They 
must bring moral meanings to that soul which this new 
truth of Immortality exalts to be the monarch of the 
world. You say that this is poetry. There is no poetry 
on earth like a Christian’s faith, that most noble of all 
creative powers. 


“He Is RIsEN”’ 


“The Lord is risen indeed, 
He is here for your love, for your need— 
Not in the grave, nor the sky, 
But here where men live and die; 
And true the word that was said: 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?’ 


“Wherever are tears and sighs, 
Wherever are children’s eyes, 
Where man calls man his brother, 
And loves as himself another, 
Christ lives! The angels said: 
‘Why seek ye the living among the dead?’”’ 


Richard Watson Gilder. 
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§{ Have you read “On the March?’’ If so, have you discerned 
the significance of the facts therein presented? It is the facts 
of work actually done that the people want. That is the wide 


declaration. Well, here are the facts, inspiringly and cumula- 
tively put. Look at the remarkable little book again. Don’t 
let the small size and the paper cover deceive you. Read the 


book and then, this very month, get out your pledge card, add a 
new one to it, and join those who are ‘‘On the March.”” There 
is no time to lose. 


{ Gleanings for January is devoted to English Bible Classes in 
our missions in Japan. The facts are illuminating as to the 
teaching and influence of the Bible. On account of the financial 
stringency, making Gleanings a quarterly is under consideration. 
It is a valuable little periodical. 


{ A pessimist has been defined as one who blows out the candle 
to see how dark it is. The Moslem World for April is not pessi- 
mistic about the future of Christianity in Moslem lands, even if 
the situation is full of perplexity at present. Dr. Zwemer is a 
learned Arabic scholar and knows how to use the King’s 
English, but we feel sure he has never learned how to spell 
pessimism. 


{ Secretary of Labor Davis says there are 14,000,000 foreigners 
in America, half of whom are living among us without assuming 
the duties of American citizenship. He proposes to enrol them, 
take an annual census of them, and to provide them the oppor- 
tunity to learn what the privileges and duties of American 
citizenship are. Admirable, and in line with our Americani- 
zation efforts. ‘‘We propose to Americanize the alien before he 
alienizes America,” is the Secretary’s phrase. 


{ The Department of Missionary Education has issued an 
Easter Service of high grade entitled ‘‘Victory!’’ The hymns, 
Scripture reading and recitations were selected by Secretary 
Hill. The story of the Lone Star Mission is one of the features. 
The offering is to apply on the $10,000,000 required this year, 
and is in addition to all pledges previously made to the New 
World Movement. We hope the Service will be widely used by 
our Sunday schools. 


{ One-fourth of all the possible college women in the world are 
in China, and Ginling Woman’s College can give them some 
things which the government universities cannot give; also a 
better training for service in China than the best colleges 
abroad. That is the opinion of Mrs. Thurston of Ginling, and 
she ought to know. 


{| The American Baptist Publication Society is already making 
its preliminary plans for the celebration of its one hundredth 
anniversary. This will be a denominational event of wide 
interest. 


{| President Frederick E. Taylor in a recent article says that 
one of the greatest needs of our churches today is a revival of 
concern. Then he dwells on the significance of that good old 
word of our fathers which he says seems to have become 
almost obsolete. He is quite right. It isa good word to revive— 
concern for souls. There is nothing that can take its place if 
the church is to fulfil its divinely appointed function. Salvation 
firsi—all else secondary. Dr. Taylor preaches one of his 
evangelistic sermons on that good idea of “‘concern.”” We quote 
his closing words: ‘Shall we not pray for a spirit of concern in 
all our churches, our schools and colleges, in all our homes, that 
Jesus Christ may through us see a great harvest of souls?” 
That would settle all our denominational questions. 
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{ Francis Wayland Ayer, who died early in March, was one of 
the leading laymen of our denomination. He developed the 
state work in New Jersey, for many years serving as president 
of the New Jersey Convention. The executive efficiency of this 
work was one of his satisfactions. For a generation he was at 
the head of the great Sunday school in Camden, where he 
rivaled John Wanamaker as a Sunday school superintendent at 
Bethany. In the wider denominational affairs he was deeply 
interested also, and chiefly due to his initiative and inspiration 
was the Laymen’s Movement that.was the forerunner of the 
New World Movement. In this Movement he put all his 
energy. Later he was elected President of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. He was also an active and devoted member of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and some of the 
finest Association buildings owe largely to his arduous labors in 
their behalf. All this time he was at the head of a great business, 
which he saw constantly developing. Nor could he be satisfied 
with the city; he had to build up the dairy farm, with its 
scarcely rivaled full-blooded cattle and pedigreed horses, where 
he passed his last earthly hours. At a ripe age a busy and useful 
life closed peacefully. The denomination will miss him as one of 
its ablest and most devoted workers, who believed in getting 
the Lord’s work done. 


q W. H. Murray, the accomplished head of the religious book 
department of the Macmillan Company, says that ‘sparking 
dormant souls into carrying their full load of life is the mission 
of religious books.’’ The output of religious books today is 
remarkable, and most of them deal with vital subjects in a 
vital way. 


¥ The Presbyterian Church North has in round numbers 10,000 
churches, 10,000 ministers, I1,800,000’members, and an annual 
budget of $47,000,0co. It employs over 23,000 persons in all 
its agencies. It made a feature of Every Members Canvass 
Day on March II. 


{ The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
voiced what it believes to be the moral judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of thoughtful Christian people in a declara- 
tion (I) that the United States should accept its full share of 
responsibility for bringing about an effective settlement of 
international problems; (2) that the U. S. should take the 
initiative in calling an international conference to consider the 


-whole economic and political situation in Europe, including 


debts, reparations and armaments; and (3) that our government 
will not be true to its ideals unless it records a definite protest 
against any settlement of the Near Eastern question on a basis 
of expediency or commercial advantage, and without some 
amends for the tragic wrongs which have resulted in the perse- 
cution and practical destruction of the Armenian people and 
the confiscation of their property. Then the church members 
are called upon to make a united appeal in behalf of this pro- 
gram. There is undoubted need of such an appeal, if the 
American conscience is to assert itself in behalf of righteousness 
and peace. 


{ Rochester Theological Seminary has been enriching its 
faculty in personnel at the expense of its neighbors. It takes 
Dean Vichert from Colgate, Dr. Earle Cross from our Foreign 
Mission Society, and Frank Otis Erb from the Publication 
Society. This is earnestly coveting—and also securing—the 
best gifts, and Rochester has many attractions for the scholarly. 


‘*MissIons” IN Every HoME 


Dr. M. P. Boynton sent 390 names when his church, the 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, put MIssIons into its budget for 
every family. That leads. 

Enclosed you will find subscription for 92. Our church is 
putting Missions in every home in the church, paying out of 
church funds. H. R. Kauver, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


An example which, if generally followed would make usa . 


progressive, intelligent denomination. 
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Beginnings of Our Educational Work Among Negroes 


BY LOUISE H. COBURN 


N THE fall of 1865 a group of New England 
teachers was sent to Richmond by The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
to carry on a school for the Negroes. The 
Society also sent to Richmond Rev. Joseph 
G. Binney, D.D., missionary to the Karens 
in Burma, who happened to be in America for a period of 
rest, to have charge of religious work for the Negroes, and 
he and his wife were of much assistance and comfort to 
the teachers. Among these were three from Skowhegan, 
Maine: Mary A. Howe, who after two years in Rich- 
mond, and one year teaching mountaineers in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., became assistant to Dr. G. M. P. King in 
Wayland Seminary, Washington, until her death in 1871; 
Sarah White, who taught two years in Richmond, and 
afterwards married Dr. Llewellyn Brown; and Laura 
Cayford, who after two years in Richmond taught for 
several years in her native town, went to California in 
1879, taught two years in Napa City, and then did mis- 
sionary work on Tar Flat in San Francisco. In 1889 she 
went to Sioux Falls, South Dakota, where she lived thirty- 
two years and lectured extensively before high schools 
and colleges in many states of the West, part of the time 
under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. She returned to 
her early home in 1921, and has written the following 
sketch of her experiences in Richmond, and of the first 
mission work of Northern Baptists for the Negro race. 
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Miss CAYFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS 


It is with the greatest pleasure that I embrace this 
opportunity to speak one little word in behalf of a people 
who were forced to become Americans, forced to become 
slaves, and in many cases forced to become very sinful. 

The first recollection I have of seeing one of the race 
was when I was about eight years of age. My father was 
one of a large number in the North who were in sympathy 
and in touch with the workings of the Underground Rail- 
road, and our home was sometimes a refuge for escaping 
slaves. After working years for the cause of abolition he 
died without. seeing the emancipation of the slaves. I 
naturally imbibed his spirit, and embraced the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to work among them. 

I have been unable either from research or memory to 
find any very satisfactory information regarding the 
beginning of these schools in Richmond. In an old 
magazine dated 1865 I find that Major General Ord, who 
was, I suppose, at the head of the army there, gave his 
approval, and seemed willing to help in any way he could; 
that they began with twenty teachers from various asso- 
ciations; that on the 17th day of April, fourteen days 
after the evacuation of Richmond, the plan for the 
establishment of these schools was inaugurated; on the 
18th they commenced operations with 1,500 scholars, 
and occupied six churches owned by the colored people 


TEACHERS IN HOME MISSIONS SCHOOL IN RICHMOND IN 1865 


STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT: MISS KNOWLES, MISS WHITE, ~~~ ———, MISS HANCOCK, MISS KEITH 
SITTING: MISS BARROWS, MISS CROUCH, MISS HOWE, MISS CAYFORD 
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of the city; that the average attendance was 1,400; and 
that nearly all if not all denominations were represented. 

I know that we were sent down under the auspices of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society, with Dr. 
Binney as leader and counselor. It was not long after 
that the Freedmen’s Bureau was established with Gen. 
O. O. Howard as superintendent, but it was distinctly 
understood, or rather plainly stated, that it was not the 
intention of the government to supersede the various 
benevolent organizations, but to systematize and 
facilitate them. 

Our school was held in the First Baptist Church 
(African). On the platform of that church the Order of 
Secession was signed for Virginia. Thousands of children 
of all ages gathered there day after day, eager to learn. 
In the evening the church would fill with men and women, 
anywhere from 
twenty to sixty 
yearsofage. And 
I wish to say 
just here that I 
have stood be- 
fore a class of 
men, perhaps 
forty or fifty, 
and remember 
to this day their 
absorption in 
their work, and 
the respectful 
manner they 
boretowardsme, 


young at that 
time I had not 
the least misgiv- 
ing or fear while 
with them. 

The progress 
of the older ones 
was slow, and it 
was pitiful to see 
them toiling through the first pages of the New Testa- 
ment, for that was used as a textbook in the evening 
school. It was also our duty to conduct prayer-meetings, 
and amusing memories come flocking back over the long 
stretch of years. We have stood on the platform of 
that old church, and looked down npon a sea of black 
faces—their eyes upturned and filled with a fervor we 
never dream of. 

In our early teaching among them, they used for sing- 
ing hymns of their own composition, such as: “The walls 
of Jerico’ve come down—The walls of Jericho’ve come 
down—Run, Mary run;—My Lord has gone to Galilee, 
My Lord has gone to Galilee, Run, Mary, run.” Then it 
was that they would throw off all restraint, and go on 
their own wild way. After a while we substituted other 
hymns and songs, and brought out as best we could the 
natural melody of their voices. Next in the prayer- 
meeting service would come prayer, usually led by 
Deacon Holmes, whose face and noble character I well 
remember. Whatever else he did or did not pray for, he 
never forgot to beseech the dear Lord “To lead ye old 
sheep by the still waters, and tote ye little lambs in ye 
bosom.” 

As we went on in the day school, we began to perceive 
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an advance among a sufficient number of them to justify 
the organizing of a high school. Miss Hancock was 
established as Principal of this, and I assisted. Then it 
became necessary to have a separate building, and Miss 
Hancock went north to collect funds, while I held the 
class together. I had Topsies and James Henries, and I 
have little to say in favor of the order or progress of these 
pupils during Miss Hancock’s absence. There was how- 
ever one very surprising and mortifying occurrence. 
Old Uncle John Vassar, who was deeply interested in the 
movement, visited the school one morning, and adminis- 
tered his cane freely. 

Meanwhile the school in the old church went on with 
ever increasing numbers and interest. Of course the work 
was strenuous, and this in conjunction with the climate 
became overpowering, and some of the teachers became 
victims of ma- 
laria. There was, 
as there always 
is, the survival 
of thefittest,and 
the last] IJ[knew 
of the mission 
they were still 
bravely _ toiling 
on. 
And now it 
came the time 
for me to take 
my last look of 
Richmond, the 
city of seven 
hills, the minia- 
ture Rome. In 
spite of her 
ruins, her pov- 
erty and her dis- 
grace, she was 
beautiful still. I 
could overlook 
the city from 
where I stood on 
the summit of Church Hill, so-called from the little 
chapel which was built there before the Revolution, 
and which stands there today intact. At the foot of the 
hill a crowd of African children had gathered to play. 
They mingled their voices in a cry half human, half 
animal, an intonation which can neither be imitated nor 
described. They rolled, and tumbled, and burrowed 
their woolly heads into the yellow soil, and shook them 
violently. I said then, you may shout out the full 
measure of your ignorance now, but the foot of the 
educator is upon your track, and in years to come you 
will stand side by side with your white brothers and 
sisters. 

Has that prophesy come true? When we take into 
consideration the conditions in many southern states 
and in Chicago and other large cities of the North, the 
outlook grows deathly dark. But turning to Tuskegee 
and similar institutions, and noticing the calm judicious 
demeanor of the faculties, and the quiet courteous 
manner of the students, our hearts rise in glad response; 
and through the gloom we discern the still, sacred star of 
Hope brightly shining. 

(We are much indebted to Miss Coburn for thes 
pictures of an earlier day. Ed.) 


MRS. JOSEPH G. BINNEY 
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Reminiscences of an Ex-Secretary 
CHAPTER III ‘ 


CONTACTS 


AN |FTER ALL, it is not the multitudinous 

\\; duties, of widely varying range, that 
attract a man or woman to a secretarial 
position in one of our national societies, 
e|| nor is it a fondness for administration nor 
the worldwide character of the problems 
to be considered and settled. It is rather the first-hand 
contact with an invisible, unwavering, forceful power 
that is ever present in the lives of men and women, often 
exceedingly difficult to describe, but of which the secre- 
tary is always conscious as the work of the days and the 
months proceeds. In the light of the denominational 
and theological agitation of the past few years, it is the 
thing that has kept faith constant and has given renewed 
evidence that the source and foundations of the work of 
carrying out the last command of Jesus Christ are in 
other than human hands. This is what constitutes the 
real allurement in such a taxing position, and which holds 
fast in its spell all the interests and strength that now 
remain to this Ex-Secretary of the chimney corner. As 
long as life lasts the charm will retain its potency, because 
the component parts consist of human lives and the 
power of a living God. 

These contacts with an unseen force are felt in many 
different ways. Some of them come through the lives of 
the young men or women who ask to be sent out as mis- 
sionaries. There passes before me now, in phantom array, 
a long line of bright and eager faces—young people ready 
to leave home and loved ones, to serve in answer to that 
higher call to which no one really dares to be indifferent. 
Never will this Ex-Secretary forget that upper room, 
those rows of gray-haired, dignified men and women, 
those testimonies of the young man, the matron and the 
maid, ready to go together or singly, as the case might be, 
to the ends of the earth—to the hardest places that the 
Societies could offer—in their desire to use their lives in 
the maximum of service. Whence came that inner light, 
that determination that had overcome lack of funds for 
college and special training, that courage that made a 
young man ready to take his girl-wife and baby to the 
wilds of an unknown land, that abiding faith that made a 
young woman leave all the familiar and the dear for 
loneliness, hardships and the untried? The answer 
could always be found in the few words spoken by the 
chairman, who gathered together the hopes and aspira- 
tions of that little group, in words of courage and in- 
spiration. 

Then followed the prayer by a Board member, com- 
mitting to God’s care this outpouring of life. Perhaps 
it was a father who prayed, whose heart was tender be- 
cause his daughter was among the number; or a pastor, 
who had seen a young life develop under his ministry 
until ready to answer the call to service with “Here am I, 
Lord, send me.” Whoever uttered the words of that 
prayer, it was apparent to all who were present that God 
was in that room with all His power and glory. And 

_ through the windows of that upper room one could always 
* * see the western sunset sky, upon which God had placed 







His finger and left, in flaming color, the promise of His 
presence to strengthen the hearts of His children. 

Wonderful contacts have come through the dear ones 
who remain behind in the old home, whom to know is to 
sense anew that invisible but sustaining power. A cable 
arrives, telling of the serious illness of a young missionary. 
Her life is despaired of. The Secretary must send on the 
sad word to the father and mother—quiet farmer folk, 
who have worked hard and have not been richly blessed 
with this world’s goods. The reply comes back, ‘We 
entrusted our daughter to God and He will care for her 
now. Weare not afraid.” Another mother writes under 
somewhat similar circumstances, “‘We are praying that 
our daughter may be spared but we trust God to do what 
is best for us and for her.” An intermittent corre- 
spondence comes to mind with a mother, a widow, whose 
only daughter became a missionary and whose son’s 
death, later, left her with little children to care for. 
Although frail in health and no longer young, she took up 
the task, writing letters full of courage and with never a 
word that she longed for the help of the absent daughter. 
These brief glimpses into the hearts of mothers were to 
the Secretary like walking on holy ground and now con- 
stitute a blessed and hallowed memory. 

Several years ago Dr. Jowett preached a sermon in 
New York City on the “ Modern Acts of the Apostles,” 
and referred frequently to the evidences of “gray 
courage,” the inconspicuous, unknown, unnoticed acts 
that demand as much courage on the part of individuals 
as the more spectacular illustrations of “red courage.” 
Many of these contacts have come to this Ex-Secretary 
through the “gray courage” of missionary life. How they 
grip the throat and pull at the heart strings! One by one 
these contacts come to mind as the log on the hearth 
breaks and the sparks fly up the chimney. There is a 
little gray-haired woman who lives in the hills of a wild 
tribe ten thousand miles away. She is a graduate of one 
of our best known American colleges for women. Day in 
and day out, year after year, she works to form the 
language for a people. Quietly at her desk she sits, 
patiently building up the first dictionary that this tribe 
will have ever had. Her name almost never appears in 
reports and only rarely does she write an official letter. 
She is almost unnoticed, yet she works on, word by word, 
line upon line, and prays that God will give her strength 
to finish her task. Gray courage! 

In other hills, far from the marts of men and difficult of 
access, there sits another small American woman, college 
bred, listening all day to the monotonous tones of a young 
Oriental who slowly reads the proof of the first Bible to 
be completed in the language of the tribe. A letter here is 
corrected, a word there, until the whole shall be perfected, 
if health and strength endure until the end. Eyesight for 
such taxing work has already gone and accurate hearing 
must serve on this last lap of the task. Thus, scattered 
about the world, in the hills of Burma, the sunshine of 
Florida, the humidity of Africa, there are men and women 
within our Baptist fold who are giving their last best 
service to reduce to writing the language of a people that 
they may have the Word of God in enduring form. 
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Many years ago a wealthy Buddhist of Burma thought to 
perpetuate the Bible of his faith in tablets of stone, and 
today these stand in Mandalay, 450 of them for all to see 
who will travel to that one spot to view them. Through 
the “gray courage” of many a Baptist missionary, the 
Bible of the Living God is being put into a portable and 
inexpensive form, to endure when tablets of stone shall 
have crumbled to dust. 

It is difficult to select any special illustrations of “gray 
courage.” There are so many of them crowding and 
pushing their way through the mind of the Ex-Secretary: 
that lonely missionary in the grip of a deadly disease, 
traveling the length of the big river in the vain hope that 
home and loved ones may be reached once more—only to 
die before the journey’s end and be buried in a strange 
land. That father and mother with their three little 
children, in the dead of winter, starting out by steamer 
and houseboat to make the two months’ journey to their 
distant station. Can one ever forget the laughing blue 
eyes of that baby as she looked out of her nest of white 
fur in her father’s arms or the relief that the Secretary 
experienced when the safe arrival of that little family was 
announced. Then there is that other father and mother, 
who on the eve of sailing from a strange port, see their 
little one carried to the hospital for an operation. Calm 
through anxious days, they wait the result and are re- 
warded with the child’s complete recovery. 

The Secretary wrote frequently to a missionary who 
was unexpectedly bereft of her associate, who was not 
created to live a lonely life and was in a very isolated 
station. An attempt was made to bridge the distance 
and bring to that faraway friend the assurance that she 
was not forgotten. In return, there came rare, delight- 
ful letters filled with a determination to be courageous 
and to believe that all would be well. Then, one day—a 
cable. The missionary was dead. Before that slip of 
paper the Secretary sat with bowed head, praying that in 
that last hour friends may have been with her. Ere it 
could be uttered the Secretary’s prayer had been 
answered. Four days of traveling alone, through robber- 
infested country, had brought a beloved trained nurse; 
and others, making forced journeys, had reached her side 
in time to do all within human power and speed her forth 
on the Great Adventure. Now, the Ex-Secretary thanks 
God for the “gray courage” of that triumphant spirit. 

A few years ago, a missionary returned to her field, 
taking with her a younger and much loved sister to be her 
associate and companion. Soon the sister sickened, be- 
came so ill that the only hope of saving her life was in the 
long, tedious journey back to America where doctors and 
hospitals abound, and the two started homeward. As 
the big steamer plowed the deep, every day seemed to be 
the little sister’s last on earth and her faithful companion 
sadly made the necessary arrangements for a burial at 
sea. This heart-rending experience was spared them, for 
the little sister lived to reach America where, in a small 
house in the warm sunshine among almost total strangers, 
the two fought side by side for the return of health. 
Slowly they realized that this was not to be, and one day 
the little sister quietly fell asleep, confident that in some 
way her short missionary life had been acceptable to her 
Lord. The other sister returned to her field, to do the 
work for two, and now lives in “a little house by the side 
of the road,” in a jungle town, to which all sorts and con- 
ditions of people come to inquire the way of life. Oh, the 
“gray courage” of the one who has been taken and of the 
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one who is left—a source of inspiration to all who have 
touched these two lives “in the crowded ways of men.” 

It was during the war, when the submarine menace 
was at its worst. The work in Congo was in sore need of 
reinforcements and a party of nine, all but one returning 
missionaries, was ready to start on the morrow. All 
preparations had been made save one, and that a vital 
one. Freight shipments of food were very irregular, the 
supplies which the missionaries had sent on ahead had 
gone aground in the Bermudas, the government regula- 
tions forbade the taking of food as personal baggage, and 
the missionaries knew that they could not live long on 
native African food. At midnight, in a New York hotel, 
the little group of nine faced two anxious secretaries 
with the question “‘ What shall we do? We will go or stay 
at your word.” The secretaries thought of the closed 
stations and the overworked missionaries on the one hand, 
and on the other, of the precious lives of these nine and 
also of the seven little children to be left behind in this 
country, and they did the only thing that it is possible to 
do under such circumstances. They said, “Let us pray 
and then we will wait until morning for God’s guidance.” 
With the new day came a special ruling from the govern- 
ment that a certain amount of food could be included in 
the personal baggage, and with this ray of light in answer 
to their prayers the party sailed safely through the sub- 
marine zone to their desired haven. Today they and all 
the seven little children are well and happy. 

It is sometimes said that the age of real sacrifice for the 
missionary is past. True, there are more comforts avail- 
able than in the days of Judson, but after all the power 
must be there to urge men and women on to live lives 
that, to the average Baptist, would seem impossible. 
There are a father and a mother who have never been able 
to gather all of their children together at one time. 
Another father writes that never has it been possible for 
him or for his wife to be present at the graduation 
exercises of anyone of their children. A devoted husband 
dies suddenly and, because it is in an Oriental climate, 
must be laid in his grave that same day, beyond the sight 
of his wife before she has had time to realize that he is no 
longer living. A missionary dies and his wife, in an 
isolated station, goes on with the work, far from the 
friends who might be her comfort in such an hour. 
Contact with such lives gives indubitable proof that God 
honors a man for the life that he lives, for the purpose 
that guides his soul and not for the degrees that he holds 
or for the college or seminary from which he graduates. 
It is contacts such as these that, in the troublous present 
day, strengthens faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
Cause of Jesus Christ. 

A Secretary can not receive many letters from mis- 
sionaries regarding their lives and work without realizing 
the source of this power that sustains, whatever the 
difficulty, and accomplishes such notable results in the 
saving of souls. It is all summed up in the simple word, 
“prayer.” They pray expecting to receive an answer 
and they do receive it. New school buildings were 
desperately needed. The missionaries and students 
prayed often for them. After one evening of prayer, when 
it seemed that relief must come or the school be dis- 
banded, the group separated after deciding to wait until 
morning for a definite answer. In the early dawn, the 
word came from the Board that a gift of ten thousand 
dollars had been received for the new buildings. A 
permanent location for a new and growing college was 
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needed. God guided the missionary to the site, but there 
was no money for its purchase. Continued prayer 
brought at the sunset hour of a beautiful day a letter 
announcing a gift sufficient to meet the need. Two mis- 
sionaries lived in a wretchedly poor house which was a 
constant menace to their health. For years they prayed 
—one, two, even five years. Then God found a woman. 
who could answer that prayer, as she mourned yet re- 
joiced over the death of her father, who in his last illness 
had made his peace with his Lord. The answer was more 
precious because it represented the outpouring of a 
thankful heart. 
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And thus, this Ex-Secretary might continue to a tire- 
some length, recounting experiences based on personal 
observation of God’s power to work on and through 
human lives to accomplish His purpose. Think not, 
O Reader, that the age of miracles is past. The annals of 
Baptist missionary history continue to record many a 
brave deed, many a marvelous transformation, many a 
brand plucked from the burning, many a story of super- 
human strength to endure—all of which bear witness to 
the daily, living power of Jesus Christ, as He moves upon 
the hearts of the sons of men. 





The New Woman in Japan 


By HELEN B. MONTGOMERY 


HE “new woman” has arrived in Japan. The. 


National Oratorical Contest in English was held 

recently between the students of various schools 
and colleges. The women’s schools were invited to par- 
ticipate, much to the astonishment of everybody. The 
senior class at Kobe College elected Miss Chiyo Amakawa 
to represent them, and she won the second prize in the 
contest. In this competition there were representatives 
of the Imperial University in Tokyo, of the Doshisha, and 
of the Universities in Kyoto, Osaka, Nagoya, and Kobe. 
There was only one other girl who entered the contest. 
The man who represented the Doshisha took the first 
prize, our new woman the second prize, and the third 
prize went to a student from Kobe College. 

It is significant that all three victors came from Chris- 
tian schools, where naturally the instruction in English 
is somewhat better than that in the Government Uni- 
versities. One of the teachers from Kobe said that she 
could only think of a flame, as the girl spoke—she was so 
full of gay life and charm, and her manner was so lovely. 
Certain paragraphs from the oration are given, that we 
may feel some of the currents that are sweeping through 
the hearts of our girl students in the Christian schools of 


Japan: 
“SOME NEEDS OF THE NEW JAPAN” 


Youth! What a beautiful significant word it is! 
Youth is light itself; hope itself; joy and life itself. Young 
friends, are you not glad that you are young? Youth is 
always ambitious. 

Young men and women of the present age have more 
advantages than young people of fifty years ago. Colleges 
and universities are established for us. We can go around 
the world at ease. We can go to the far north or to the 
far south, commanding trains, automobiles, aeroplanes. 
Thus far we are fortunate. 

But on the other hand the young men and women of 


the present Japan have many responsibilities which were 
unknown to men and women in former days. Japan has 
indeed made remarkable progress recently, but have we 
progressed as fast morally—humanly—as we have 
scientifically? Shall we be left behind in the real progress 
of the world? Look around you! There are many 
problems, social and national, moral and political, await- 
ing our solution. Prices are high. One professor has 
estimated that forty per cent of our people have not 
sufficient income to feed themselves properly. Few 
people can afford to live comfortably. They are dissatis- 
fied and. cry for reconstruction. The war between 
capitalists and laborers will become more and more fierce. 
As civilization progresses, social problems multiply. For 
instance, delinquent children increase every year. Four 
thousand of them last year passed through the courts of 
Tokyo. 

Some one has said the only way by which any nation 
may hope to improve is by making its children wiser and 
stronger than their fathers. How can we hope for this in 
a country where the present death-rate of little children 
is the highest known in the world, where forty per cent of 
the juvenile applicants for employment in Osaka were 
found physically unfit for work? 

These manifold problems must be solved by young 
people, not only by young men, but also by young 
women. Old people have had their own problems, but 
these are not theirs. We must take them upon our own 
shoulders. 

Froebel said the world needs training schools for 
mothers. Many great men, such as Lincoln, St. 
Augustine, and Masatsura had great mothers or great 
wives behind them. Study and watch the women of 
New Zealand, Denmark and other progressive countries. 
In a country where women are awake and work in social 
matters with men on an equal basis, there true civilization 
develops. 
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For the Stimulation of the Spiritual Life 


Immortality a Practical Life Factor 
BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


This mortal must put on immortality—1st Corinthians 
15:93. 

This century applies to everything the test, Is it 
practical? What practical effect can come out of a 
speculative thought like this of the immortality of the 
soul? What has this to do with you and me? 

It has much to do with the laying of our life plans. If 
you are going to take a trip to Washington or Chicago, 
you make a certain preparation for that. If you are going 
to Europe, you make a different preparation for that. 
Europe lies beyond the sea. So your life plans will be 
determined by your views of life’s voyage and destiny. 
If you prepare for this world only, you will plan along 
the line of the Epicurean motto, “Let us eat, drink and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die,”’ and you will plan no 
higher than the level of the beast that perisheth. But if 
you prepare not only for this world, but for that other 
world of God which lies beyond the sea, how different the 
plan, how enlarged the purpose. how transfigured with 
heavenly glory the aim and end of your life. 

Does it make no difference with you practically 
whether you are to die like a dog or to be clothed upon at 
death with immortal life? Does it make no practical 
difference with the architect whether he is designing a 
temporary structure for an exposition or a stately capitol 
for a nation, or a memorial monument for the ages? “Ye 
are God’s building—God’s temple,” says God’s Word. 
The foundation has been laid for you, an everlasting 
foundation, Christ Jesus; let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereon. But why—if it is only a temporary 
building? If it is to be for this world only, tomorrow’s 
storm may sweep it away, tomorrow’s lightning stroke 
may lay it in ruins. What matters whether it be built of 
gold, silver and precious stones, or of wood, hay and 
stubble? 

But take the other view. If by the character of this 
building we are to be judged by the Master-Builder, God; 
if its character must be borne by us hereafter, and our 
place be assigned according to that character, be it base 
or noble, high or low, then if wise how carefully we shall 
build. If death ends all, that is one thing. “But if,” 
says one, “there is a life after death the conditions of 
which are decided by the life this side of death, and 
decided in such a way that the conditions are ever- 
lasting; and if one way of going through the world makes 
them conditions of sorrow, and another way of going 
through the world makes them conditions of joy, it ought 
to make a mighty difference in our view of ‘the loaves 
and fishes’ theory of life. Baser and nobler being begin 
to take on an infinite meaning, as being is stamped with 
immortality, and men are made to feel the everlasting— 
to stand in the face of it, live in the light of it, gather 
motive out of it.” 

Yes, it makes a vast practical difference with our plans, 
that “this mortal must put on immortality.” 

It enlarges the sphere and ennobles the character of our 
work. Would it make no difference to you in the writing 
of a letter whether it were a common letter to be read 


and thrown into the waste-basket, or whether you knew 
it would be preserved a hundred years and read by tens 
of thousands of people? In place of the carelessness of 
the former, how carefully every word would be weighed 
and every character be written in the latter. 

One day when Michel Angelo was finishing his 
masterly statue of David, as he was working laboriously 
and with utmost nicety on a part of the statue that would 
not be noticed by the observer, one said to him, “ Why 
spend so much of your precious time on what will never 
be seen?” “Sir,” was the quiet reply of the master, “I 
work for immortality.” ‘There was deep truth in the 
reply. He who works for immortality must do perfect 
work. To him who works in the thought of immortality 
there is no part of his work which he can afford to slight 
or disregard; there is no part but catches a glory and 
value from the light gleaming out from the eternal world 
beyond time’s fleeting years. 

That our life and work stop not with the stroke of 
death is a fact that lifts earth-life into heaven’s dignity 
and worth. Before Christ came to make it a certainty, 
Immortality was only a hope, but simply as a hope it was 
a mighty power in shaping the characters of men. When 
Christ brought it to light as a fact, its practical power 
over men began instantly to assert itself. Take the men 
and women who trod in the Master’s footsteps the way of 
suffering, shame and brutal death, who faltered not before 
the rack or cross or gallows or stake; ask for their sus- 
taining power and hear the answer, “‘Christ and immortal 
life.” 

Hear the words reechoed from the vast army of Chris- 
tian martyrs and heroes whose blood has enriched a 
world-soil for Christianity’s wondrous growth, “Christ _ 
and immortal life.” We preach Jesus and the Resur- 
rection—that was the gospel of hope and power. 

But not hence alone comes the acknowledgment of its 
power. From the lowly home, where the worn mother 
has given her life away in tender ministries to husband 
and children, striving to make life for them bright and to 
train them for God’s service, thinking always of others 
and never of unselfish self—out through her humble yet 
high life it sounds—“ Christ and immortal life.” Rest 
lies beyond. Reward waits there. They shall be sweet 
and the thought of them gives strength and support. 
Toil on, trust on, sainted ones of earth. “This mortal 
shall put on immortality,” and there your children shall 
rise up and call you blessed. 

To all tried and tempted souls, perplexed amid life’s 
mysteries, downcast beneath life’s burdens, harassed with 
cares, beset on every side with seeming inequalities and 
inconsistencies wholly irreconcilable unless there is an 
after-life to straighten out the tangled threads of this, 
there comes as the one stay and support the same glad 
thought—“‘Christ and immortal life.”” The sphere is en- 
larged, the work is ennobled, the heart is lifted up. Man 
must be mighty, man must be noble, man must be god- 
like, if man is immortal. All petty things grow large and 
meanest things become divine in this larger light of 
endless life. 

Job’s question has rung through the centuries, “Ifa 
man die shall he live again?” Jesus said: “I am the 
resurrection and the life.” 
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Back to the Long Grass: My Link with Livingstone 


EDITORIAL REVIEW OF A NEW BOOK BY DAN CRAWFORD 


HIS is another of the preéminent missionary books, 

in the class with Mary Slessor of Calabar, Laws of 

Livingstonia, and Thinking Black. Readers of the 
last named volume will not need to be told that there is 
only one Dan Crawford. He is in his most characteristic 
vein in this story of Livingstone’s last pioneer journey. 
For this material he says he has drawn rather largely 
from Livingstone’s Last Journals. These are “a good 
example of a shy Scotchman hiding the heat of his heart 
in the private pages of his last, lorn writing.” ‘Do not 
commiserate Livingstone for being alone. Heir to all the 
ages, he knew that throughout this mixed-up world he 
only is alone who lives not for another. . . . Not even 
for one tick of the clock did he blink the fact that the 


truest evil in all the world is cold, creeping egotism, 


heartless selfishness.” 

Livingstone is one of the world’s heroic souls that grow 
in esteem and interest as the years pass. A frank admirer 
of “Saint David,’ Dan Crawford is no mere eulogist. He 
was not born for that. He tells the truth bluntly when 
dealing with subjects which seem to him to demand it. 
He has a great subject, and he has the background of 
experiental knowledge necessary to deal with it on broad 
lines. He is a lover of Africa, as Livingstone was, and he 
follows the trail with affection and deep interest. In the 
introductory words to Chapter I he says: ‘‘ Without pro- 
claiming the inadequacies of this chapter, the reader is 
reminded that these lines were written on the spot, about 
the spot, by one who never wants to leave the spot.” 

It is from Elizabethville, the last outpost on the north- 
ward route, railhead in the Far Interior, that the author 
“jumps off into the forest.”” His quarter-of-a-century 
surprise is that he can now go in less than a month where 
the old “buying the trail” route meant about twenty-two 
months. His picture of the onlooking Negro at railhead, 
with his “sixteen genders to the noun and twenty-three 
tenses to his verb,”’ and his impersonal stare, shows the 
reader what to expect. Nothing misses this intrepid 
traveler, intense believer in the Africans and their future, 
keen satirist, alert observer, true interpreter. He notes 
differences in language as critically as in morals and ideas, 
and has his theory to fit all circumstances and places and 
races. And he has his own way of stating the case. 
Abrupt often, introducing all sorts of incidentals, he 
throws light on everything he touches. Sometime we 
hope to join him in his study of words. 

The more we get to know these natives, he says in 
opening Chapter II, the more we find that “folks is 
folks.” He shows the amusing errors linguistic made by 
the non-linguists who run in and out of much maligned 
Africa, even the word “Bantu” being misused, since it 
means people and not a special] brand of them. Then he 
shows how apt the Africans are in answering their white 
questioners, and with what picturesque and apposite 
modes of speech they reply to those who intend to affront 
them. He is fortified in three conclusions: “No. 1. 
Every man is a volume if you know how to read him. 
No. 2. That brains alone can appreciate brains. No. 3. 
That those who, knowing little, are assured that the 
African knows less are assuredly astray.” And he un- 


doubtedly takes pleasure in the passage which describes 
the carousal of several white men ata little station, while 
in the distance one of them, seeking fresh air, heard the 
strains of a familiar hymn chanted by little children of the 
Mission in a valley below. As if in rebuke they sang: 


““Wonso wuna usata a mbikulu 
Wonso wonso bika Leza.”’ 
(“Whosoever will—’tis life for evermore— 
Whosoever will may come.’’) 


And the author comments: “Like all of us Paul pre- 

ferred the raw heathen to his own countrymen. 
Just as we unify all Africans under the sweeping title of 
‘the blacks,’ so they reciprocate and muddle us all into a 
mad medley of ‘whites,’ the character of our color being, 
alas! not the color of our character.” 

How appropriate to Easter is this tribute: The light 
of immortality is flaring high in all this darkness. Never 
in its darkest night did Africa deny the instinct of im- 
mortality. . . . The African insists that the “body is the 
cottage of the soul.” . . We say the dead has “de- 
parted’’; the African says “he has arrived!” . . . They 
say of Livingstone, Wa Laala, ‘‘he sleepeth.” 

One could quote from this volume entertainingly and 
endlessly, for the author is sententious and often biting, 
still more often illuminating by a sentence. Sometime we 
shall have to quote his typical dialog between a European 
who holds that the whole black race are liars and thieves 
and a wise and innocent old son of the woods, whose 
replies comprise a philosophy as well as an aptness that 
make a formidable adversary. We must give a postcard 
reply by Crawford to a critic: 


“Dear Mr. : 

“T have duly received your complaint against that old 
native in particular and all natives in general. You and 
I differ rather radically on this subject, but I again 
venture to hint that (seeing you have been such a short 
time in the country) my knowledge however limited 
cannot be controverted by your ignorance however 
extensive. Yours truly, 

ec D. ic ”? 


It is great company we are living in as we go through 
these pages. They stir and stimulate. What did it mean 
to Africa that Livingstone was known as “‘a God’s Book 
Man?” Or that he was commonly called ‘The English- 
man,” setting the high and true type for his nation and 
also for the white race as distinguished from the com- 
mercial type that is anything but a credit to humanity? 
“T read the Bible four times over when in Manyema,” 
says Livingstone, and Crawford explains the place as the 
most putrid in all Africa. And this was the man who said: 
“T am a missionary, heart and soul. God had an only 
Son and He was a Missionary and a Physician. A poor, 
poor imitation I am. In this service I hope to live, in it 
I wish to die.”” Every missionary library ought to have 
this remarkable book, which gives the best idea of Africa 
and the possibilities of missionary work among the 
Africans that we know of. (Published by George H. 
Doran Co., New York; fully illustrated; $4 net.) 
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Some of the New Books Which You Should Know 


PANDITA RAMABAI 


This sketch of one of the most remarkable women of 
India, or of the world for that matter, is intensely inter- 
esting. Written by Clementina Butler, chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Ramabai Associa- 
tion, it tells in concise form the life story that should be 
widely known—a story full of inspiration and proof of 
divine providence in the unfolding of life. Pandita 
Ramabai was one of the characters that defy ordinary 
explanation. The work she accomplished for the child 
widows and women of India seems incredible. Indeed, 
the developing power of Christianity in an individual life 
has rarely been shown in more convincing manner. It is 
a book to go back to whenever one’s faith is weakened by 
some stress or misfortune or misunderstanding. Such 
implicit faith in God, such love for the Saviour, such 
devotion to the call of duty and the opportunities for 
service, such a deep spiritual experience, must give to her 
companionship, even in a printed volume, the quality 
of utmost helpfulness and encouragement. As her 
biographer says: “The very breath of her being was for 
the Master, and her motto of life, ‘Others,’ was the index 
of her wide affection. The name she gave to her mission 
was Mukti—Salvation—and the deep spiritual life which 
was manifest in the daily program cannot be forgotten by 
those who have been privileged to witness it.” “She was 
a heroine even to her daily helpers,” says one of her 
younger associates. We quote this tribute from Miss 
Fuller, who was with her at Mukti: 

“Bai was always doing thoughtful pretty things, and 
I have never in this world known anyone so generous, so 
big-hearted, so lavish-hearted. She was almost consti- 
tutionally incapable of selling anything. With the 
exception of the great joy she always had in telling her 
countrymen of her adored Saviour and Master Jesus 
Christ, in seeing any of them find Him, and in trans- 
lating, printing on her own presses and giving out (gratis 
always) the Bible or portions of it, there was nothing 
which gave her so much pleasure as giving. Doubtless 
her own experiences of hunger in famine time deepened 
the satisfaction she felt in satisfying hunger in others. 
She simply could not understand meanness and selfish- 
ness.” 

This is a worthy memorial volume, and every mis- 
sionary circle should have it as a circulating book at 
least. (Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.00.) 


THE RELIGION OF THE PRIMITIVES 


The author of this scholarly work, Monsignor A. 
LeRoy, a French Catholic missionary in Africa who began 
his work there in 1877, says that while he took with him 
to his field all the current ideas as to the black popula- 
tions, peoples without religion or morality, with no 
family life, stupidly adoring animals, trees and stones, he 
found that scarcely a day passed without bringing him 
some new element of instruction, correcting an idea, 
furnishing an explanation, removing an error or revealing 
a new discovery. He has sketched the beliefs of these 
primitive populations, the study involving a new and 
attractive exploration into the depths of the human soul, 


and disclosing astonishing points of comparison with the 
highest religions. For the missionary and the student of 
ethnography and history the volume is important, and for 
the general reader illuminating and informing. With 
some of the conclusions reached it is not necessary that all 
should agree. It is the facts that make the work of value, 
as well as of deep interest; and the spirit of the author is 
admirable. He does not find that evolution is a satis- 
factory theory when it is confronted by the actual facts 
of the primitive peoples. He takes the evolution ad- 
vocates to task for seeing in the primitive peoples only 
what would fit their theory, ignoring the facts that tended 
to disprove it. He says that “by making the evolution- 
ary hypothesis an @ priori law which rules all the rest, 
they seem to begin where they ought to finish.” Not the 
only instance of such use and ignoring of facts to suit one’s 
purpose, by the way. Rev. Newton Thompson has per- 
formed a service by translating the work from the French. 
Dedicated to missionaries still living, who labor among 
the primitive peoples to theologians, ethnologists, and 
Christians desirous of enlightening their faith, lastly to 
doubting spirits looking for the truth, the author has 
made a real contribution to knowledge of the peoples 
most misrepresented and misunderstood. Published by 
the Macmillan Company at $2.50. 


Memories OF MANy MEN In Many LANDS 


It is doubtful whether any other man has so many 
memories of so many men in so many lands as Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, who has given us this delightful auto- 
biography. Few men have equaled his record as a “ globe- 
trotter,” though that phrase does not do justice to one 
whose extensive travels always had a purposeful objec- 
tive. The volume is one that will be welcomed by 
readers in all lands, for as the founder of Christian 
Endeavor Dr. Clark is known the world around and 
honored and beloved. Those who know him best appre- 
ciate most the qualities of character that have endeared 
him to a countless circle, including the leaders of Christian 
thought and activity wherever Christian civilization has 
penetrated. 

The first six chapters deal with the early ancestry, 
father and mother, boyhood and academy days, Dart- 
mouth college life, and seminary days at Andover. These 
chapters are full of interest and show the well-born, 
normal, fun-loving, real boy who was to become the real 
man. In this period enters Harriet Elizabeth Abbott, 
who as Mother Endeavor Clark is almost as widely known 
as her husband. Then comes the first pastorate at 
Williston Church, Portland, to be made famous as the 
birthplace of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor—universally known now as C. E. Chapter 
Eight records the beginning of the C. E. Movement, with 
the organization of the original society on February 2, 
1881, in the parlor of the Portland parsonage. In 
several chapters that follow an outline is given of the de- 
velopment of Christian Endeavor, with recognition of 
fellow-workers in the United Society and World Union 
organizations, but the author does not forget that he is 
writing a life story and not a history of the movement 
with which his life has been inextricably identified. With 
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the tenth chapter begin the traveling days, which all told 
included five round-the-world journeys, and acquaintance 
with public men of all professions and nationalities. 
There are chapters on Christian Citizenship, Recreations, 
Interpreters and Interpretation, Mexico, India, South 
Africa before the Boer War, China in the Grip of the 
Boxers, Across Siberia in Forty-two Days, New Zealand 
and Australia, South America, Around the World in Four 
Months, In Old Homes of New Americans, In the Foot- 
steps of St. Paul, Palestine, Providential Deliverances, 
On Old Beacon Hill, Japan in 1916, The World After the 
War, Fortieth Anniversary of C. E., and pictures of 
family and home life—all drawing the reader on. The 
sixtieth chapter, written in 1922, is on “What My 
Religion Means to Me,” and reveals the secret of life that 
has imparted itself to Endeavor leaders everywhere. The 
closing chapter notes ‘‘ Changes in Three-Score Years and 
Ten,” and the handsome octavo volume of 700 pages 
ends with such a word of optimism as we should expect 
from the man who has seen twenty million young people 
enrolled in the movement that pledges loyalty to Christ 
and Church and a life of witness and service. The United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, which publishes the work, 
has given admirable form to an autobiography of remark- 
able interest and permanent historical value. 


A SHort History OF THE NEAR EAST 


Prof. William Stearns Davis of the University of 
Minnesota has written a timely volume, since the Near 
East is just now of exceeding interest. It is a pleasure to 
read history written in this clear style by one whose grasp 
of the facts and power of condensation are so marked. To 
have in a single volume of 408 pages a comprehensive 
survey of the developments in the Near East from the 
founding of Constantinople to the Graeco-Turkish crisis 
of 1922, and to have the salient facts presented in vivid 
and just fashion, is something of which an author may 
well be proud. Here we see the Christian Empire of 
Constantinople overthrown by the Turks; the rise of 
Islam and founding of the Saracenic Empire; the Turkish 
penetration of Europe and retreat from Europe; and the 
rise of the Young Turks and the Greek debacle which has 
replaced the Turk in Europe and in a power that was 
supposed to have been forever broken and should have 
been. We suggest this volume to all who would under- 
stand the situations that have been full of peril to Chris- 
tian civilization and that call today for a treatment 
different from that which they have received. Prof. 
Davis has rendered a distinct service by this notable 
work. We commend his closing sentence to careful 
attention: ‘Once more because the so-called Christian 
powers were unable to compose their unlovely feuds he 
(the Turk) was to be allowed new opportunities for 
hatching mischief.”” (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Honest DEBTORS 


Recognized widely as one of the leading preachers of 
his denomination and generation, Dr. O. P. Gifford 
always seemed averse to embalming his sermons in 
volumes. He could have furnished as many volumes as 
any preacher except Spurgeon, and not one would have 
fallen below his standard, which was high, for he wrote 
carefully though he did not use the manuscript in the 
pulpit. A faultless memory held what was once put into 
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it. Many will be glad that some of Dr. Gifford’s friends 
in the Publication Society have prevailed upon him to let 
them bring out this volume, which is characteristic. 
Here are eighteen sermons and six addresses. It is not in 
the titles that the marked qualities will be found, for 
there is no attempt to attract by striking subjects. 
Honest Debtors, Hope of Gains, Christian Use of Money, 
Religion and Business, The Holy Spirit, The Spirit’s 
Birthday, Filled with the Spirit, A Real Revival, Re- 
demption Through Blood, Salvation by Christ, The 
Christ-type, Conquest for Christ, Christ Our Peace, 
God’s Purpose in Christ, Your Life Hidin Christ, The Life 
of Faith, Authority in Religion, My Shepherd. The 
addresses are on “Is Life Worth Living?” ‘Character a 
Credit Man’s Asset,” “Christian Science,” ‘“Soul- 
Winning,” “‘Adoniram Judson,” and “ Religious Liberty.” 

Those who have heard Dr. Gifford preach know that 
you never could tell from his announced topic what turn 
his sermon would take, for his point of view was apt to be 
unusual and the one you would not have imagined. Soon 
however the hearer discovered that he was being led by 
illustration and epigram and eloquence toward the goal 
of truth and of lofty interpretation of Christian teaching. 
Let us take a brief quotation from the first sermon, on 
“Honest Debtors.” After showing how, if a man does 
not pay his debts he wrongs his neighbors, Dr. Gifford 
pointedly says: 

“You take a church that is made up of 500 members, 
250 of whom shirk their honest obligations in caring for 
the home and the foreign work, and the load comes with 
double burden on the honest members of that church; for 
if it is dishonest to rob your grocer, it is as dishonest to 
rob your God; if it is dishonest to rob your landlord, it is 
just as dishonest to rob your Christ. And the result of it 
is a low spiritual temperature through all the church.” 

Whoever begins to read these sermons will go on, not 
continuously perhaps, for the diet is too rich for that, but 
one at a time till the whole is finished. And he will have 
been in good companionship and helpful. (Judson Press; 
$1.50 net.) 


ANGER, ITs MoRAL AND RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
This work by Dr. George M. Stratton, Professor of 


Psychology in the University of California, is quite out of 
the ordinary. Probably few people have realized the part 


that anger plays in human life, and fewer still have con- 


nected it specifically as a factor in the growth of religion. 
Dr. Stratton has undertaken the task along original lines 
of examining the sacred writings of Buddhism, Jainism, 
Vishnuism, Taoism, Confucianism, Islam and Chris- 
tianity with a view to determining the part that anger has 
played in these religions that have counted so large a 
portion of the world’s population as adherents. The 
study is a serious attempt to advance our knowledge of 
conscience and of the origins of religion, particularly of 
monotheism. Nor is the treatment theoretical merely. 
The author believes that in the present and future of 
anger in the Occident and Orient lie the roots of war. 
Hence we should seek to know this emotional power in 
order to control it and make it work for peaceful ends. 

The book is a stimulating promoter of intelligence. 
The reader will find himself in an unusual sphere, and as 
the subject unfolds its importance grows upon him. 
Where one might be disposed to doubt at first that anger 
has a moral and religious significance, the author settles 
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that in the introduction and in Part I which shows the 
place of anger in morals, the public uses of pugnacity, and 
the effect of anger on conscience. Part II treats of the 
Dilemma of Religion, or anger in the great faiths—in the 
irate and martial religions such as Judaism, Zoroastrism 
and Islam; in the unangry religions, such as Taoism, 
Buddhism and Jainism; and in the religions of anger- 
supported love, namely, Confucianism and Christianity. 
Part III considers anger in religion’s growth, and Part 
IV the future of anger in the West. 

This is a work for the thoughtful. The author may not 
carry you with him at all points, and at some you may 
wholly disagree, but you will have to think, and you will 
be thinking along lines instinct with significance both for 
the individual, the church, the nation, and the world. 
The conclusion is that “in the schooling of our native 
passions, in giving them their master and their task, in 
making anger a true servant of good-will, religion working 
through all the institutions of right culture finds a work 
fit for its great powers.”” And of course it is Christianity 
that is here considered. The Master sets the example 
here as everywhere. In Him we see love the controlling 
motive and power, with the righteous indignation which 
teaches that love is just and merciful, and that sin is hate- 
ful and to be hated. Missionaries will find this study of 
the non-Christian religions remarkably helpful and 
illuminating. This strikes us as one of the most signifi- 
cant books of the year in the realm of psychology and 
religion. (The Macmillan Co., New York; $2.25.) 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL 


One could not easily find a more enjoyable traveling 
companion than Lord Bryce. ‘This volume which 
records travels made during a period of sixty years is full 
of charm. It reveals the astonishing scope and variety of 
Lord Bryce’s experiences in all parts of the world, and 
also his exceptional powers of observation, his felicity of 
style, his ability to make the reader share in his experi- 
ences. He takes us from Iceland as visited with danger 
enough to be thrilling in 1872, to Palestine in 1914; and in 
between are visits to the mountains of Poland and 
Hungary in 1878, to the Southern Pacific Islands in 1912, 
and the Altai Mountains in 1913. He was one of the 
intrepid mountain climbers, and an unexplored region 
had for him the kind of attraction and fascination that 
leads a Shackleton or Peary to seek the Poles. The 
chapter on Palestine will prove most enlightening to the 
reader. 

Lord Bryce was a remarkable combination of the 
scholar, statesman, traveler, historian, linguist, geologist 
and botanist, nationalist and internationalist. The 
world was literally his field, and America owes him an 
undying debt for interpreting it to itself and all other 
nations as he did in his classic “The American Common- 
wealth.” Mrs. Bryce, who edits the work, says these 
sketches represent only a small part of what the author 
intended to publish. Inheriting from his father a great 
love of nature, combined with an intense interest in the 
countries and peoples of the world, he devoted his 
vacations to traveling, and a steady and systematic 
pursuit of this object enabled him in the course of years, 
in spite of a life well filled with other work, to accomplish 
much. Wherever he voyaged he noted down at the time 
while fresh in memory the impressions which later on he 
could develop. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Bryce may be 
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able to give more of these sketches, which represent the 
results of powers of observation and reflection not given 
to many. From few volumes of 300 pages can one learn 
more that is worth while than from this. The admirable 
typography is in keeping with the contents. (The 
Macmillan Company; $2.50.) 


AMERICANS IN EASTERN ASIA 


This volume by Tyler Dennett is not only timely but 
has unusual value. When the Far Eastern Question is 
unescapable, and its problems involving the future, in- 
cluding the issues of peace and war, are our problems, it is 
important to have all the light possible upon the subject. 
The author has traced America’s relations with the 
Asiatic peoples step by step from the beginnings in 
American commerce in 1783 down to the present. He 
has drawn his facts from the authentic records, and em- 
bodied much documentary material—American, Chinese, 
Korean, and Japanese—not available elsewhere. He asks 
pointed questions regarding our government, such as 
whether the United States has ever been guilty of bad 
faith in dealing with China, Japan or Korea. He dis- 
cusses the question as to which is the sound American 
policy in the Far East—independent and isolated action 
or cooperation with other powers. It will surprise many 
to learn that the Open Door Policy was followed for half 
a century before John Hay, who has popularly been 
supposed to be the originator of it. 

The chapter on missionaries and imperialism is exceed- 
ingly important and interesting. It treats of the mis- 
sionaries as diplomatic and consular officers at a time 
when but for them interpreters could not be found by the 
American consuls, commissioners and ministers from 1816 
onward; of their status under the treaties; of their rela- 
tions to neutrality under most dificult circumstances, as 
in Japan and Korea and during the rebellions in China; 
and of their persecutions in China. The commenda- 
tions of the officials are quoted freely, and the record is 
one of which the missionaries and their constituencies 
may well be proud. We shall quote from this chapter in 
another issue. Mr. Dennett says that “from the history of 
Christian missions in China, Japan and Korea one con- 
clusion stands out sharply: much harm and little good 
has come from governmental patronage and protection of 
missionary work; and the missionary renders the most 
enduring service to the people among whom he labors 
when he separates himself farthest from political 
concerns.” 

The work is done in an impartial spirit, and will take its 
place among the best historical products of the day. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York; $3.50.) 


Ir AMERICA FAIL 


We regard this as the strongest book Dr. Samuel Zane 
Batten has written, and it is one that men and women 
who love America and cherish American institutions 
ought to read and ponder over. Part I treats of the rise 


’ and fall of nations, Part II with the conditions of national 


success. Among the chapters we mention as first in im- 
portance that on The Mission of America, The Passing of 
the American, The Search for Justice, The Preservation 
of the American Family, The Supremacy of the Spiritual, 
and The Christianization of the Nation. The author is 
not a pessimist, but he is an optimist who is not afraid to 
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look pessimistic facts in the face and meet them with 
faith in God as ultimate victor in His world. (Judson 
Press; $1.60 net.) 


ON THE GORILLA TRAIL 


It is most interesting to turn from a remarkable mis- 
sionary book concerned with Africa, like that of Dan 
Crawford’s “Back to the Long Grass,” to a volume of 
travel and adventure in the same land of mystery and 
misunderstandings. ‘On the Gorilla Trail,” by Mrs. 
Mary Hastings Bradley, an American author and as she 
shows herself an intrepid traveler, gives us an approach 
from an entirely different angle. One of the first things 
we note is that Mrs. Bradley found in Africa the same 
indefinable charm of scenery and environment that the 
missionaries so often remind us of, and that Dr. Lerrigo 
in his recent article in Misstons emphasizes. Traveling 
in Belgian Congo, she found no discomfort in the climate 
or temperature, though of course when the rainy season 
is encountered there is plenty of wetness and weary wait- 
ing for sunny days. It was certainly something of an 
undertaking for the Bradleys to take their five-year-old 
daughter with them on the long trek in search of a gorilla 
for the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York. Carl E. Akeley of the Museum was the chief of 
the party, so that the expedition had a scientific character. 
Mrs. Bradley tells the story in simple narrative style, 
and probably no readers will be more interested in what 
she says about Africa than the missionaries who have put 
their lives into that field. 

“T had always wanted to see Africa. I suppose I first 
thought about it when, like all Sunday-school children, 
I shouted, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand 


and wondered if the life of a missionary did not have its 
thrilling compensations in its intimacies with crocodiles 
and cannibals. I know that Africa first touched my 
imagination when my great-grandfather read aloud to 
me his favorite book, Stanley’s In Darkest Africa.” From 
that time on she determined to see Africa and now was to 
realize her purpose. The aim of Mr. Akeley was to get 
new facts about the gorilla, and the gorilla country was a 
tiny triangle in the heart of Africa, bounded by three 
volcanic mountains. The route was up from the Cape 
through the Belgian Congo to Lake Kivu, along the 
mountainous backbone of Africa, where the altitude 
would insure cool nights and pleasant days. We cannot 
follow the details of equipment, including motion pic- 
ture camera and Springfield rifles; nor those of travel 
marked by all sorts of incidents, trying and otherwise; 
nor the charming descriptions of scenery. The reader 
will feel like a fellow-traveler, so realistic are the pictures 
of life and adventure in a land of wonders and surprises. 
There is a picture of the tree at Ujiji beneath which 
Stanley met Dr. Livingstone, and speaking of that event- 
ful meeting the author says: 

“Four miles from Kigoma (on Lake Tanganyika) is 


the historic tree beneath which Stanley met Livingstone.” 


My great-grandfather used to talk of that meeting, and I 
had always pictured it in some dark and damp African 
forest, mosquitoes humming and dangers threatening. 
I wished my great-grandfather could have seen that place 
of-sunshine and dancing waves! I heard here for the 
first time Stanley’s exquisitely conventional greeting to 
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the white man he had come so far to find, ‘Dr. Living- 
stone, I believe?’ Ujiji, where the meeting took place, 
is a native settlement of about 25,000 and was formerly 
a great trading center in slaves and ivory. The first 
white men to visit Tanganyika—Burton and Speke— 
arrived here in 1858. The first steamer on the lake was a 
missionary boat launched in 1884.” 

The expedition was successful. Gorillas were seen in 
their savage solitudes, and new knowledge was gained as 
to their ways of living. Interesting was the meeting with 
the Pygmies, the fugitive little forest dwellers. Then 
there was the ascension of Africa’s most active volcano 
for a change from hunting elephants and gorillas. The 
trip across Uganda completed the journey so far as 
Africa was concerned. “Africa had been so worth while. 
And no after years can take the memories from us.” A 
thoroughly enjoyable, entertaining and informing vol- 
ume this. (Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
octavo, 270 pages with index and fully illustrated by 
photographs taken by Mr. Akeley; $5 net). 


THE WoRLD’s GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 


Probably no anthology has ever been made, or will be, 
that will suit everybody. Taste enters largely into such 
a matter, and each reader looks to see how his favorites 
have fared. If not included criticism follows. This would 
be particularly true in the case of a collection of religious 
poems essaying to cover, as this collection by Caroline 
Miles Hill, Ph.D., does, the entire range of ancient and 
modern literature. A careful survey of this solid volume 
of 800 pages leads one at once to commend it as exceed- 
ingly valuable. We know of but one volume of like am- 
bition, edited by Dr. Philip Schaff and Arthur Gilman, 
and published a generation ago. It was confined to 
strictly religious poetry, with a narrower definition of the 
word “religious” than Dr. Hill uses. The present work, 
while very broad in its inclusiveness, for the first time 
brings together in anything like completeness America’s 
contribution to religious thought in poetical form, and 
places it in contrast with that of the old world. It may be 
criticised both for what it includes and what it omits, 
but after all is said in that line the fact remains that 
here is a great body of inspirational literature which can- 
not fail to impress, uplift, ennoble the reader. We know 
of nothing that takes one so helpfully out of the routine 
of life and lifts oneabove the commonplace levels so surely 
as this noble and high thinking. The arrangement is 
skilful, the twelve divisions covering twelve religious con- 
cepts, with the idea of God as the core, furnishing the 
clue for the study of the thought moulds of different per- 
iods of thought. The range is wide—from the Psalms 
of David to the latest free verse. The editor says the 
“purpose is to furnish delightful reading, to give comfort 
and consolation, to ‘restore the soul’ as well as to supply 
material for the study of the history and psychology of 
religion.” That purpose has been well carried out, and 
we agree that the cumulative effect of such a collection 
is elevating and sobering, and that to read the world 
poetry of religion is to be convinced against a cloud of 
witnesses. From all the centuries and nations these 
poems of the faith have come. Ministers will find the 
volume of constant service and suggestiveness. The 
publishers, the Macmillan Co., have added a helpful 
volume to their long list of the books worth while. The 
price is $s. 
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Assam Mission Conference at Golaghat 








BY E. MARIE HOLMES 








S]|/IFTY-ONE members of our Assam mis- 
\\i sion, with ten of their children, met in 
Golaghat for Conference December 6-14. 
We bunked in and under the bungalows, 
in school buildings and the boys’ dormi- 
. tory, eating together in the grass hut used 
by our Indian brethren for their Bible Conferences. In 
the dining hut there were ever so many happy aids to 
patience and digestion in “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” 
“What’s the Matter with Mr. Swanson?” (this classic 
in honor of most members of the Mission, the kiddies, 
servants, etc.), and other kindred songs. Friday we 
donned our best frocks and fixings and had a delightful 
social evening. 

In Conference sessions there were all the different 
shades of opinions one could expect from 51 missionaries, 
with 27 of the number in their first term, and subjects 
ranging all the way from the abandonment of part of 
our field to the annual discussion on uniform account 
books. When the atmosphere became cloudy, Dr. Mason 
or Dr. Witter usually suggested a season of prayer. From 
“that deep hush subduing all our words and works that 
drown the tender whisper of ‘His’ call,”’ we returned to 
business with purer hearts and clearer heads. 

The program was designed to emphasize the evangel- 
istic phase of our work and included papers on “The 
Boarding School as an Evangelizing Agency,” “Do We 
as Individual Missionaries Do as Much Personal Evan- 
gelistic Work as Possible?” “Opportunities for Evan- 
gelistic Work in Hostels or Government High Schools.” 
In his paper on “The Present Work and Aim of Indian 
Churches,” Comfort Goldsmith, an educated Assamese 
of our ‘Jorhat School Staff, gavea frank statement of 
the low spiritual tone of our churches on the plains. 

Probably never before as a band of workers have we 
more squarely faced the fact that though our Mission 
has been established close upon a hundred years, we have 
scarcely touched the Assamese people proper, but have 
followed the lines of least resistance off into the hills, 
and on the plains have worked largely for tea-garden 
coolies and hills people settled on the plains. If admission 
of an error is the first step towards its correction, then 
at our receni Conference we commenced to mend the 
mistake which as a Mission we have been making in 
—— a century’s neglect of the Assamese people on the 
plains, 

This consideration was one of the main factors in 
determining our withdrawal from Goalpara. In order to 
work the plains more adequately, we had to withdraw 
from one of our borders. Since the Goalpara field (our 
Bengal border) faces the territory of other Missions and 
has a large Bengali population for work among whom we 
have no literature, it seemed that we could withdraw 
from there more easily than from any other section of the 
field. Mr. Bowers pled for the field eloquently and mar- 
shaled many reasons against withdrawal. We learned 
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anew that “when one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it.” The feeling was very like that with which 
we are haunted when some dear one faces a critical 
operation. Twice we discussed the matter as a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but feeling unable to vote, post- 
poned action until after more days of prayer. We are 
hoping that the Garo Christian Association will take 
over the supervision of the field, and so again out of the 
bitter will God bring forth sweet. 

There were three-quarters of an hour devotional ser- 
vices in the middle of the morning sessions. Mr. Fielder 
led these on the general theme of our relationship as sons 
of God, making a practical application the last morning 
of Conference by challenging us as sons of God to love 
one another as brethren, and in our relations to and deal- 
ings with one another to manifest the love that “‘suffereth 
long and is kind, that beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things and endureth all things.”’ 

Another treat was Mr. Firth’s Sunday morning talk 
on John 1:1-2. He said that as Christ was looked upon 
by the eyes of men and handled by their hands, and His 
Father and His Gospel judged by what was seen in Him, 
so our Indian brethren look upon us missionaries with 
their eyes, handle us with their hands and judge Christ 
and His Gospel by what they see in us and know from 
handling to be in us. After we appear on our fields as 
missionaries, we become gospels to the people. In the 
Sunday services as well as in the daily devotional ser- 
vices, Mrs. Supplee sang simple Gospel songs with the 
skill of an artist and the feeling of experience. 

Sir David Kerr, our new Governor of Assam, was in 
Gologhat for a few days while we were in Conference. 
Lady Kerr and the Governor visited us for a few min- 
utes. Mrs. Supplee sang for them and Mr. Tuttle 
briefly sketched the history of our work in the province. 
Sir David made a gracious reply. 

It was a sad Conference in some respects. Mrs. Crozier 
was seriously ill with a second attack of black-water 
fever and the little Bailey baby was critically ill. Two 
of our senior missionaries, Dr. Mason and Dr. Witter, 
spoke of its being their last Conference, and we realized 
how in future gatherings we shall miss their wisdom 
which is the fruit of years of service for and fellowship 
with Christ. But it was also a happy Conference with 
more new workers and more in the way of material equip- 
ment than we have ever before possessed. After a Con- 
ference one realizes anew that confer and plan as wisely 
as we may, our plans will often miscarry and actions 
taken at this Conference will probably have to be revised 
at the next. But such a Conference brings also a realiza- 
tion that though our plans may miscarry, and though we 
may fail, the task is of God and He will not fail. When 
Christ is lifted up, he still draws men unto himself, and 
where His Gospel is lived and preached it still makes men 
and women new creatures in Christ Jesus. 


Jungakoli, Boko P. O., Kamrup, Assam. 
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Matters of Decided Interest 


Important to Ministers 


Since the Pension Fund of the Ministers 
and Missionaries Benefit Board was in- 
augurated more than two years ago, one 
problem above others has been carefully 
considered by the Managers. The men 
who are now in middle life and below 
sixty-five years of age who join the Retir- 
ing Pension Fund have been receiving 
individual consideration by the Board. 
Owing to the fact that when the Pension 
Fund was put into operation many of our 
older ministers could not receive as full 
benefits as the younger men would be able 
to enjoy, we felt that we should, if possible 
and consistent with the funds available 
for a reserve, work out a plan which would 
as nearly as practicable enable us to place 
the older ministers on a par with the 
younger ministers. We have endeavored 
to work out the most liberal plan possible. 
Upon the advice and recommendation of 
our Actuary, the Board has adopted the 
following amendment to its Rules and 
Regulations: 

“TIT (k). If the amount of any single life normal 
pension, as determined according to the preceding 
subdivisions of this Section III and payable after 
January 1, 1923, on any certificate dated prior to 
January 1, 1924 provided all dues shall have been 
paid to age 65 in accordance with these Rules and 
Regulations, is less than at the rate of $500.00 per 
annum, then beginning with that quarterly pension 
payment next due after the member has attained age 
65and hasretired from active denominational service 
without salary, parsonage, or any similar compensa- 
tion or emolument of any kind or nature, all quar- 
terly pensions payable to a member, who at the age 
of 65 shall have been in active service in The North- 
ern Baptist Convention during the preceding thirty- 
five years or during the entire period of his denom- 
inational service of less than thirty-five years, 
shall be increased by an additional retiring pension 
allowance so that after such retirement the rate of 
total pension payment shall be $500 per annum; 
provided, however, that in no case shall the total 
annual pension so paid exceed the average annual 
salary which the member has received during mem- 
bership, and provided, further, that any member 
who, at the age of 65, shall not have been in active 
service in The Northern Baptist Convention during 
the ,«eceding thirty-five years, or during the entire 
period of his denominational service if less than 
thirty-five years, shall be entitled only to as many 
thirty-fifths of such additional retiring pension 
allowance as defined above as he shall have had 
years of service in The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion.” 


This amendment simply means that 
any man in active service below the age of 
sixty-five whether he is already a member 
of The Retiring Pension Plan, or joins dur- 
ing the year 1923, will, when he passes the 
age of sixty-five and shall have retired 
from salaried service, receive a pension 
which shall be not less than $500 per year 
(except as stipulated in the rule). This 
privilege applies to all who have been ac- 
tive members and who, having attained 
age sixty-five, are now receiving pensions. 
It also applies to all who are active mem- 
bers at the present time. Jt is, however, 
limited as to future members to those whose 
certificates of membership are dated during 
the calendar year of 1923. This action pro- 
vides a wonderful opportunity for our 
ministers whose normal cooperative pen- 
sion would otherwise be limited to an 
amount less than $500. By its recent ac- 
tion the Board is confident that it has 


solved this problem in a manner which will 
be generous as well as just to our faithful 
ministers who are no more to be blamed 
than is the Board for their age at the time 
when the Pension Plan was started. 


New Superintendent at Granville 


After long investigation and careful 
inquiry the Foreign Mission Board upon 
hearty endorsement from the Local Board 
at Granville, and after receiving recom- 
mendations from those who knew her well, 
appointed Mrs. Gerald R. Richards as the 
new superintendent of the Fannie Doane 
Home. Mrs. Richards is the widow of the 
former secretary of the Cleveland Baptist 
City Mission Society. She had experience 
before her marriage in teaching and during 
the several pastorates of her husband, all 
of which were in Ohio, she was active in 
the work among the young people. Since 
her husband’s death two years go, she has 
been in charge of the Y. W. C. A. dormi- 
tory at Akron, Ohio, where she has ren- 
dered most acceptable and satisfactory 
service, acting as councillor, advisor, 
chaperone and friend to the young women 
in various activities in Akron. 

Two extracts from letters of recommend- 
ation will serve to indicate how highly she 
is regarded by those who know her best: 
“In my judgment she is admirably qual- 
ified for the position you have described. 
She is a woman of sweet and patient spirit, 
has an excellent understanding of young 
life and a genuine motherly concern for 
young people. She is a good executive 
and a woman of fine, capable judgment. 
I would vote for her with both hands.” 

“‘She isa sweet, optimistic soul and natu- 
rally attracts personal friendships. She isa 
devout and earnest Christian and I greatly 
prized her as a soul-winner in our Bible 
school. If I were a missionary in a far 
away land, I should find comforting satis- 
faction in knowing that my children in the 
homeland were under her care. What 
more could I say?” 

In view of these testimonials the Board 
is to be congratulated in having found so 
well qualified a woman to assume this 
responsible position of serving as a mother 
to a group of children whose own mothers 
are thousands of miles away on the foreign 
fields. 

With Distinction 

The friends of Rev. and Mrs. A. T. 
Fishman will be glad to hear that they 
have both passed their first Telugu exam- 
inations, Mr. Fishman being the first per- 
son for several years to be passed with 
“Distinction.” The young missionaries 
are to be heartily congratulated upon this 
achievement for within three weeks after 
landing in India they were put in charge of 
the great work at the Erukala Industrial 
Settlement in Kavali. During the fur- 
lough of Mr. Bawden Mr. and Mrs. Fish- 
man have rendered excellent service at the 
Settlement. 
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The Baptist Year Book 


The American Baptist Year Book for 
1922 has been received. It is a book of 300 
large pages, and contains the usual amount 
of information about our general conven- 
tions, missionary societies and boards, 
foreign-speaking Baptist bodies, state 
conventions, educational institutions, or- 
phanages, homes and hospitals, and peri- 
odicals. It gives a summary of our de- 
nominational statistics, and as accurately 
as possible the names and addresses of all 
our Baptist ministers and of the mission- 
aries of all our foreign and home mission 
societies and boards. A few pages are 
devoted to general religious statistics. 
A new feature is a financial report of the 
General Board of Promotion, full enough 
for all practical purposes. 

In the Northern Convention there are 
425 associations, 8,631 churches, 8,463 
ordained ministers, and 1,267,721 church 
members. Last year there were 69,138 
baptisms. There are 7,648 Bible schools 
with an enrollment of 1,047,456. The total 
gifts for 1922 were $29,883,186, of which 
$10,262,735 was for missions and other 
forms of beneficence. 

In the Southern Convention there are 
986 associations, 27,634 churches, 15,853 
ordained ministers and 3,445,383 church 
members. Last year there were reported 
333,571 baptisms. There are 20,150 Bible 
schools with an enrollment of 2,147,354. 
The total gifts for 1922 were $32,532,745, 
of which $10,962,725 was for missions and 
other forms of beneficence. 

The Negro churches have 740 associa- 
tions, 24,333 churches, 18,267 ordained 
ministers and a total membership of 3,253,- 
733. They have 19,723 Bible schools with 
an enrollment of 1,186,831. They gave for 
all purposes last year $4,939,226, of which 
$1,047,489 went for missions and bene- 
ficence. 

Canadian Baptists have 37 associations, 
1,338 churches, 903 ordained ministers 
and a total membership of 140,534. They 
have 1,051 Bible schools, with a total en- 
rollment of 107,580. They gave for all 
purposes last year $2,544,751, of which 
$820,783 went for missions and beneficence. 

The grand total of American Baptists is 
as follows: Associations, 2,188; churches, 
61,936; ordained ministers, 43,486; bap- 
tisms last year, 384,197; membership, 
8,107,371; Bible schools, 48,572; Bible 
school enrollment, 4,489,221; gifts of all 
kinds in 1922, $70,799,908; of which 
$23,093,732 went for missions, education 
and other forms of beneficence. 

Dr. Charles A. Walker, the editor, has 
again done a difficult piece of work well. 
He cannot make figures, nor hurry church 
clerks, nor do other impossible things. If 
he could, we should be spared the anomaly 
of having the 1922 Year Book come out in 


1923. 
wr 
All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth; go ye, therefore, into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. 
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A Friendly Chat with Our Question Boxers 


WANT to have a friendly and frank 

talk with you, most faithful scanners 

of the pages of Missions. None of you 
has had a more interesting time in looking 
up the answers to the Questions than I 
have had in going through many hundreds 
of the papers submitted. Some of the 
accompanying letters have been most 
touching. Here, for instance, is a letter 
from one who writes with faltering hand, 
says she is 86 years old and totally deaf, 
and that Missions is her joy and looking 
up the answers her delightful occupation, 
shut away from the world as she is. With 
great difficulty she has written out the 
entire set of answers, since her arm is not 
what it once was, but she would not miss 
it for anything, and if she should be found 
worthy of a prize she would appreciate it. 
Now, reader, be honest, do you think that 
after reading that letter you would have 
had a very keen eye for a possible error? 
Wouldn’t you have told her that she was 
certainly entitled to one book, and that 
you were sending her a second as a per- 
sonal remembrance for such faithful effort 
and such feeling for Missions, If you 
wouldn’t, it is fortunate for her that you 
are not the editor. 

Letters somewhat similar came from 
a group of “‘shut-ins.” I really had 
not appreciated how much comfort they 
get out of the magazine; and I am sure 
I shall think of them in preparing every 
issue, and try to have some word of help- 
fulness and comfort and cheer for them. 
Our sympathy goes out to them, with a 
prayer that we may be as cheerful and 
faithful in our seemingly more favored lot 
as they are in theirs. 

One of these correspondents, after 
describing her helpless condition, broke 
into thanksgiving for blessings from the 
Heavenly Father, and told how through 


- Missions she was able from her easy chair 


to travel through all countries and visit 
with all peoples, so that really she was in 
close contact with the world’s life and 
work. And she added that in this way 
she had been able, with her spare time, to 
get up programs for the circle and pick out 
the items of news that would interest the 
others, who had little time for reading. 
Think what a fine spirit that is, and what 
an inspiration to see to it that she does not 
lack for the spiritual stimulus! 

A feature of interest is the number of 
circles that enter into the contest with 
view to win books for a missionary library. 
The members of the group work inde- 
pendently as a rule, though sometimes it is 
stated that all joined in looking up an- 
swers—hoping that this might be suffi- 
cient to get a different book for each one. 
Of course a liberal policy has been fol- 
lowed, but the number of prize-winners 
this year was so great that it not only 
swamped a force not prepared or adequate 
to deal with it, but ran up a bill so high as 
to startle a poor editor with a budget 
limited to the last degree. We shall have 





to hold strictly to the rules this year, and it 
will not be possible to give more than one 
book, the difference between the first and 
second prizes being—in case a subscrip- 
tion is not desired in place of a book— 
that the first prize book will be more 
costly, though perhaps no more interesting. 
Nor will it be possible to allow a selection, 
with assurance that the selection will be 
sent. Sometimes the book asked for is not 
to be had, sometimes it is too costly. We 
have done our best to carry out the last 
year’s offer. 

Think for a moment, you who have won- 
dered why it should take so long to make 
the awards, of what is involved. Let us 
go into figures a bit. Say that there are 
1,000 contestants, and that 600 of them 
send their answers each month, while 
400 wait and send theirs all at once in 
the latter half of December and through 
January and February. There is but one 
employee—the editor’s secretary, with 
plenty to do without this at all—to handle 
all this mail, answer the many questions 
asked, send acknowledgments, and go 
carefully through the eleven returns with 
18 questions each in order to make just 
appraisal. Suppose the monthly instal- 
ments to have been attended to each 
month—though that was not: true this 
year because of changes in the staff and the 
discovery that bunches of answers had 
been thrust into desk drawers without 
warning. But even if that had been done, 
there would still remain the December 
600 letters to come in with the full sets of 
answers. You see there are 11,000 pages 
to be looked through, in all kinds of writ- 
ing, legible and illegible. Allowing a min- 
ute a page, and that is small with the open- 
ing of envelopes, entering the names, etc., 
you have 11,000 minutes of time occupied, 
or 1,833 hours, or 76% days of 24 hours, 
which equals 229% working days, which 
again is within 51 days of the entire work- 
ing time of one person for the year. 

Do you wonder now that there has been 
delay that seemed to you strange? A 
force of three was put on and worked away 
for weeks to get the tangled skeins un- 
raveled. With the exception of the few 
whose requests for special books we have 
not been able yet to meet, the awards 
have been made and the books shipped. 
Realizing now what has to be done, ar- 
rangements will be made to avoid any 
unnecessary delay another year. We are 
glad that the Question Box and the Puz- 
zles—which introduce another element 
though on a smaller scale—are so popular. 
The former induces the careful reading 
that means much for the cause. 

A word more. We prefer to have the 
answers held till the first week in Decem- 
ber and sent in all at once; but, of course, 
those who send month by month will re- 
ceive monthly credit. It is easier to go 
through the whole series at once and saves 
time, We cannot promise credit to an- 
swers received later than February 1. 
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Now numbers of answers for last year 
are still coming in March, which is confus- 
ing with the new year’s work. These are 
details, but we are sure our readers will aid 
us in this matter. It will be a decided help 
if the answers are written plainly. It is 
only necessary to give the number of the 
question, the answer, and the number of 
the page. Many have written out the 
question in full, which has taken time with- 
out return. Some have simply given the 
number of the page on which the answer 
is to be found. That cannot be accepted 
in future. The order might be as follows: 


JANUARY, 1923 


OD 0. RMN i chien de caddie Page.. 


For example: In January, 1922, Q. 6 
was: ‘Preparation for the Campaign in- 
volves first of all’—What? This would 
be the correct answer. 

6. The formation of a praying group in 
each church. P. 45. 

On our part, we shall try to make each 
question capable of a direct and short 
answer. Where a longer one is called for, 
it is with the distinct purpose of fixing 
the particular point in the reader’s mind. 
Writing it out can scarcely fail to have 
that result. 

Already this year one question was not 
answered in the issue—Q. 15 in February, 
namely: ‘‘In how many foreign languages 
has the Publication Society issued Bibles 
and Scripture portions?’’ The item was in 
the page once but was replaced at the last 
moment in order to get in a puzzle answer. 
Credit will be given, but that will not make 
up for the lost time in hunting. Well, try, 
try again for accuracy—and leave the 
Questions till the final make-up has been 
passed. That is all we can do. 

The last word is one of surprise at the 
amount of hard and patient work that has 
been done by the contestants. Many 
failed of a first prize by only one or two or 
three incorrect answers. Many sent in 
models of neatness and accuracy, type- 
written or in fine handwriting. And most 
cheering were the large number of notes 
which said that the looking up of the ques- 
tions had made the magazine more valu- 
able as well as more interesting. Of such 
a body of readers any magazine might well 


be proud. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FoREIGN MIssION SOCIETY 


The rogth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society will be 
held in Convention Hall in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on May 25, 1923, at 9:45 A.M., 
and succeeding days, to act upon any 
report that shall then be presented, to elect 
officers and members of the Board of 
Managers, and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may properly come before the 
meeting. By order of the Board of 
Managers. 

Wim B. LipPHARD, 
Recording Secretary. 
New York, February 21, 1923. 
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REv. AND Mrs. THomas Moopy are be- 
ginning their thirty-third year of mission 
service in Sona Bata, Belgian Congo, in 
the heart of Africa. They have been help- 
ing in a great revival and Mr. Moody says, 
“I am glad that God brought me here to 
see this revival. It is a glorious privilege 
to have a part in it.” 


wwe 

A Basy Welfare Station has been 
opened in the newly furnished clinic of 
Fellowship House, Omaha. Miss Rose 
Anstey, a missionary of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, contributed the 
equipment herself, so anxious has she been 
to see this very important work started. 


www 


Two BIBLE women are in service in 
Tokyo; one connected with the Tokyo 
Baptist Tabernacle and the other with 
the work of the Yotsuya Church. One of 
these women made 662 calls during the 
year in addition to teaching Bible classes 
and other meetings. 


www 


EIGHTY YOUNG women are students 
above high school grade at Spelman Sem- 
inary, Atlanta, where the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society is supporting 15 teachers. 
Forty of these are new students and it is 
hoped that the number will be increased to 


100 next fall. 
www 


THE SCHOOLS in Cristo, Cuba, are hav- 
ing a successful year. In the college de- 
partment there are now 108 students, 
showing an increase of 100 per cent in two 
years. President Routledge writes, “‘It 
is no longer possible to hold the public 
exercises of our college in the church as the 
students alone fill the place. The public 
has to stand.” 

www 


AT Jupson COLLEGE, according to the 
reports of missionaries, the attitude of 
non-Christian students has never been 
more sympathetic and open minded than 
this year. A group of Buddhist students 
is meeting regularly every week with mis- 
sionary jury for Bible study. The regis- 
tration is 195, an increase of 41 per cent 
over last year and the largest yet recorded. 


www 

THE GREAT evangelistic revival at Sona 
Bata, the Belgian Congo Mission of the 
Foreign Mission Society, still continues. 
In 16 months the church membership has 
grown from 1,500 to 7,000. There have 
been 44 baptismal services and from 1 to 
537 people have been baptized at each 
service. 


A SPECIAL six months’ evangelistic 
campaign in Cuba, conducted by Rev. 
and Mrs. F. J. Peters, is having gratifying 
results. At the close of a series of meetings 
in Palma Sorieno, 20 men and women made 
decisions. At a small country church off 
the beaten road of travel, there were 10 
others. In the city of Manzanillo, where 
the church building was too small to ac- 
commodate the crowds, a special class of 
QI was organized for instructions prepara- 
tory to baptism. 

weyew 

Rev. D. C. Hotton, Ph.D., missionary 
in Japan since 1910, has recently pub- 
lished a book which has attracted great at- 
tention. Dr, Holton is one of the staff 
of the Japan Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary at Tokyo. The title of the book is 
“The Political Philosophy of Modern 
Shinto, a Study of the State Religion of 


Japan.” 
www 

Dr. A. H. HENDERSON, evangelistic 
medical missionary, writes of his many- 
sided work. ‘‘We mention the evangelistic 
work first, because we believe it to be the 
life and heart of the whole, and the great 
inarticulate cry that rises to us from all 
over the Shan states. More evangelistic 
work has been done this year than ever 
before. Two bands of workers toured 
simultaneously almost the whole of the 
touring season.”’ 

ww 

MUCH NEEDS to be done to improve the 
economic condition of the Christians in 
India. How poor the people are is illus- 
trated by Rev. G. H. Brock’s statement 
that out of a Christian community of 
15,000 on the Kanigiri field, only 27 were 
found qualified to vote in the recent elec- 
tions, though the payment of only Rs. 
10 in taxes was necessary to so qualify. 


WwW 
UNDER THE auspices of the city govern- 
ment, on “Better Baby Day” at the 
Osaka Citizens’ Hall in Japan, more than 
500 babies were registered and examined 
and prizes awarded. ‘Better Babies” 
posters had been secured from America 
by missionaries and translated into Japan- 
ese and were borrowed by city officials and 
medical men of Osaka for exhibits in many 
parts of the city. 
www 
IN THE opinion of the head of the Uni- 
versity Medical School at Sendai, Japan, 
“Christian nurses are much kinder and 
better than non-Christian ones.”” He has 
asked our missionaries there to teach 
Christianity to the nurses in the univer- 


sity hospital. On Sunday afternoons they 
have a devotional meeting with 50 to 100 
nurses in attendance. 


www 

THE INCREASE in population in Porto 
Rico is so rapid that the government is 
unable to keep pace with it in providing 
schools. Recently the school board in the 
town of Carolina requested permission 
from the Baptist church to use part of its 
building as a schoolroom. This was 
granted and the school board has installed 
equipment and provided the teacher. 


WYK 
THE BIBLE school in Tura, Assam, last 
fall had an enrolment of 29 men and 8 
girls. It was attended by teachers and 
preachers from the surrounding districts. 


WHY 

In ILomLo, the Y. P. S. C. E. for students 
and business men organized a mass meet- 
ing recently, which was attended by over 
500 people. Two of the three speakers 
were Baptists—a teacher at the Jaro In- 
dustrial School and Dr. R. C. Thomas. 
The third speaker was the President-elect 
of the city of Iloilo. 


WH? 


THE City of Osaka in Japan is said to 
have the highest rate of infant mortality 
in the world. During the past year, 257 
out of every 1,000 babies died. This 
presents a problem to the missionaries, 
particularly those engaged in work for 


women. se se se 


THE UNIvERsITy of Havana has con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
upon Rev. Francisco Sabas, pastor of the 
Baptist church in Cristo, Cuba, and Vice- 
President of Los Colegios Internationales. 
In addition to his work as pastor of the 
church, he serves as Professor of Natural 
Science in the School. 


www 


A SMALL FARM of I7 acres near the 
City of Jackmel, Haiti, has been purchased 
through an appropriation by the Home 
Mission Society in order to establish a 
Christian Tra’ning School, which will be 
the first school in Haiti under evangelical 
auspices. A man with a good knowledge of 
French and experienced in industrial 
training is needed for this school. The 
Home Mission Society is also seeking a 
man to serve as general missionary in 
Haiti. Who will volunteer? 

wu 

Dr. M. C. Masoa, who first sailed for the 
foreign field in 1873, is making a very valu- 
able and greatly needed contribution to the 
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furtherance of the gospel message through 
his translation work. Dr. Mason and Miss 
Bond are now working steadily to finish 
the translation of the Bible into the Garo 


language. 
Www 


Two NEw classes have recently been 
organized for the students in Iioilo, the 
Philippines. One is a first aid to the in- 
jured class and the other a personal work- 
ers class. On October 8 five boys.and two 
girls were baptized in the community 
house. The missionary in charge writes, 
‘‘What an object lesson for these students 
who hardly know that immersion is prac- 


tised at all.” 
weyyeyy 


THE SCHOOLS in Chengtu opened with a 
record of 250 in the middle school and 140 
in West China Union University. The 
total number of students on the campus 
of the West China University in June was 
725. The Baptist dormitories are crowded. 
The fine new middle school building which 
was occupied for the first time in January 
is overcrowded. Blackboards have even 
been put in the attic and the seats in one 
class-room have been doubled. Mr. D. L. 
Phelps writes: ‘‘ Think of it! This Univer- 
sity has for a constituency one hundred 
million people—a population amost equal 
to that of the entire United States. I 
never conceived what opportunity was un- 
til I came to West China.” 


www 


ATTENDANCE at the Christian Service 
House in Dayton has more than doubled 
in the past two months. The work is un- 
der the direction of Miss M. Ruth Sloman, 
a recently graduated member of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School in Chi- 


cago. 
www 


Rev. C. E. CoNwELt and family have 
returned to Puebla, Mexico, after his regu- 
lar furlough. During his absence, the 
hospital was in charge of Dr. H. W. Wall, 
who has found it necessary to discontinue 
his work in Mexico and return to Southern 
California because of the serious ill health 


of his wife. 
wry 


Rev. S. D. BAWDEN, who returned to 
his field in South India last fall after a 
busy furlough in America, writes that 
during the period from April, 1921, when 
he returned home, until the end of October, 
when his furlough expired, he made 376 
addresses in churches and at associations 
and state conventions, and in this deputa- 
tion service traveled many thousand of 
miles, in order to tell the story of his work 


to our people. 
wwe 


Baptists IN Ponce, Porto Rico, are 
working for a second Baptist church in 
their city, in a newly developed section 
called Miramar. New streets have been 
graded and good homes are being built. 
A sixteen-room school building is to be 
erected during this year. The church is 
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now collecting money for the purchase of a 
lot and the erection of a temporary chapel. 


Wwe 


The ship that was rushed to Russia 
carried in its fellowship cargo 130 bundles 
that will especially gladden the hearts of 
women who have had no materials with 
which to make clothing. With the money 
that was sent to the Woman’s Foreign 
Society to ‘buy something,” 1,900 yards 
of unbleached muslin—the material used 
by Russian women for underwear—were 
purchased. Pieces of about fifteen yards 
each were cut from this, and in each bundle 
were tied buttons, thread and needles, so 
that each woman will find everything ready 
to begin sewing as soon as she unfolds the 
cloth. 
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ANOTHER MISSIONARY HONORED 


Another foreign missionary has just been 
awarded the coveted honor of the Kaiser-i- 
Hind gold medal by the King of England 
in recognition of ‘Distinguished Public 
Service in India.” The latest recipient is 
Dr. Robert Harper, since 1897 a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society at Namkahm, Burma. 
Readers of our denominational papers will 
recall the reference a year ago to a raid by 
native bandits who were repulsed only 
after long struggle in which one of the 
British officers and a number of the men 
were wounded. Dr. Harper and his de- 
voted wife, who was a skilled nurse, 
rendered most valuable service before, 
during and after the actual raid in warning 
the military authorities, in maintaining the 
morale of the villagers and attending to the 
wounded. In return for this service he has 
been awarded this distinguished honor and 
is thus the fourteenth American Baptist 
foreign missionary whose work the British 
Government has so publicly recognized. 


WE WW WE I 


FRIENDS OF Mr. and Mrs.C. Starr Barker 
will wish to congratulate them upon the 
arrival of their second son, William 
Morrow, born on February 1. Mr. Barker 
is Assistant to Secretary J. C. Robbins of 
the Foreign Mission Society. 


Www 


ROBERT FARELLY, Baptist pastor in 
France, talked to more than 1,100people in 
three different meetings last Christmas. At 
Avion he started a Sunday school eight 
months ago with an attendance of eight. 
Now 100 children are registered and the 
average attendance is sixty. New pupils 
are coming every week to the foyers at 
Lens and Avion. 


Ww 
DuRING THE first six months of last year 


on the Banza Manteke Field of Belgian 
Congo, according to a report from Mis- 
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sionary J. E. Geil, there were 452 baptisms, 
70 restorations to fellowship, 56 expulsions 
and 20 deaths, making a total gain in 
membership of 551 on that field. Mr. Geil 
writes: ‘On the whole, our work is pro- 
gressing well. There is nothing spectacular 
about it, but a steady growth is taking 
place in all parts of the field.” 


wwe 


Cristo, Cusa has experienced one of the 
most glorious revivals in years according to 
a letter from Miss Margaret Renshaw, of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society. Ina 
series of evangelistic meetings lasting a 
week 220 Cubans, young and old, men and 
women, white and black, gave their lives to 
Christ. This number includes whole 
families as well as many cases which had 
been considered hopeless for a long time 
because of their stubborn refusal to hear 
God’s message. Over fifteen classes have 
been organized for these converts. 


wee 

ON THE SuNDAY before Christmas, in 
the largest park in Tokyo, 2,000 Christians 
gathered for a Community Christmas ser- 
vice. All the Sunday schools in the city 
sang Christmas carols, after which there 
was a short talk on the life of Christ, illus- 
trated by stereopticon pictures. This 
public demonstration of the Christian 
faith is significant in a land so staunch in 
its adherence to custom and tradition. 


wwe 
Dr. H. W. Kirsy of Jorhat, Assam, re- 
cently led the daily noon prayer service 
held in the Board Room of the Foreign 
Mission Society. During his terms of 
service in Assam, this medical missionary 
in addition to his regular work, has cured 

several cases of leprosy. 


Wey 


THE ENROLMENT at the Ramapatnam 
Theological Seminary in South India this 
year is 95 compared with 82 in the pre- 
ceding year. At the present time there are 
57 men and 38 women enrolled. The 
larger student body compelled the mis- 
sionaries to build 6 additional rooms for 
dormitory purposes which has meant extra 
expense. The announced reduction in ap- 
propriations is therefore causing embar- 
rassment as the missionaries at this semi- 
nary face the future. 


www 


ONE OF THE Jewels at Temple Church, 
Los Angeles, had already filled his dime 
container for the Continuation Campaign. 
As a birthday a friend gave him a crisp 
one dollar bill. His first thought was to 
help some little child learn of Jesus, so 
he gave his valued gift to the New World 
Movement. He gave his all. 


ww 


In RECENT weeks several missionaries 
have visited Foreign Mission Headquar- 
ters in New York. Dr. J. T. Proctor, Sec- 
retary of the East China Mission, has been 
doing special research work at various 
times since his return on furlough. Dr. 
Joseph Taylor, Secretary of the West 
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China Mission and our firstBaptist repre- 
sentative in Chengtu, has also spent a few 
days in the mission offices. Other mission- 
aries who have recently visited the Soci- 
ety’s offices are Dr. Henry Benninghoff, 
who started the great work among the 
students of Waseda University in Japan; 
Rev. G. J. Geis, just home on furlough 
from the Philippines; Rev. W. E. Rodgers, 
who has been in charge of the industrial 
work at Ntondo in the Belgian Congo; and 
Dr. L. W. Cronkhite, missionary in Burma 


since 1881. 
wwe 


By THE TERMS of the will of the late 
D. H. Bacon of St. Augustine, Fla., 
$25,000 has been left to the Florida Normal 
and Industrial Institute of St. Augustine. 
Mr. Bacon was much interested in the 
industrial side of the institution. 


www 


A Buppuist mother whose child was in 
our mission kindergarten in Shiogama, 
Japan, asked: ‘“‘My child always makes 
us all bow our heads before meals—what 
does it mean anyway?” The mothers be- 
siege the kindergarten, saying, ‘‘We will 
pay for the little chairs if you only let our 
children in,” but there is not nearly enough 
room for them all. 


www 


As A RESULT of one of the special meet- 
ings by Dr. Stanley Jones and Sherwood 
Eddy in Nanking, 35 students in the Uni- 
versity and 43 middle class students took a 
definite stand for Christ. More than half 
the students in this great institution come 
from non-Christian schools so that the 
faculty members have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to reach students who have not 
previously been under Christian influence. 


wre 


CHAIRMAN D. G. Garabrant and Dr. 
Frederick Lent of the Home Mission 
Board, with Secretary George R. Hovey, 
recently visited several of the mission 
schools for Negroes in the South. Meet- 
ings of boards of trustees of the schools 
were attended and plans for the coming 
year reviewed. A definite program for se- 
curing a more extended cooperation of the 
colored people of Texas is in progress at 
Bishop College. At Leland College, Baton 
Rouge, La., two new buildings will soon be 


erected. 
ww 


Missronary E. Bixler Davis of Nellore, 
South India, describes how missionaries, 
during these days of heavy responsibilities, 
are greatly overburdened with work. He 
writes: ‘Rev. L. C. Smith, is wearing him- 
self out running both the school and the 
evangelistic work of the surrounding terri- 
tory. It reminds me of what I used to do 
in a certain church in Wyoming. On week 
days I was pastor and boy scoutmaster. On 
Sundays I was teacher, janitor, Sunday 
school superintendent, pianist and preacher 
and occasionally acted as deacon! So 
Mr. Smith is obliged to be several men at 
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once. We are all eagerly waiting for the 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Manley who will 
take the evangelistic work of this terri- 


tory.” 
weer 


A SECOND troop of Boy Scouts has been. 


organized at Katherine House of Christian 
Fellowship, of which Rev. Stockwell Simms 
is director. This troop consists largely of 
Mexican and Chinese boys. 


wwe 


FURTHER ECHOES about the cut in mis- 
sionary appropriations come from Mis- 
sionary T. V. Witter at Podili, South 
India. He writes: ‘‘The cut in appropria- 
tions has seriously affected our educational 
program. It has meant that we can no 
longer give the boys the help for food that 
we have hitherto given. Some of our boys 
have returned to Podili, however, and are 
managing on their own resources to con- 
tinue their studies. We are hoping that 
we can secure some money from the Indian 
Christian community to help these boys. 
Some have been unable to return and may 
have to lose a year of school.” 


www 


How To keep out of mischief during 
vacation is clearly shown in a recent report 
from Missionary W. E. Boggs of Rama- 
patnam, South India, who writes: “ Dur- 
ing the vacation period in the seminary 
we went away for about two months to 
escape the intense heat. Fortunately 
several hill stations are accessible so that 
in a short time we can get away from the 
heat of India’s plains and find a climate 
like that of the temperate zone. But our 
vacation does not mean a complete rest 
by any means. For example, I was able 
to put through the press an abridged edi- 
tion of our Telugu ‘Outlines of Church 
History,” a book of 22 pages for which I 
read all the proof. I also spent some of 
my time putting through the press a small 
commentary on the Book of Daniel which I 
have been preparing for the use of stud- 
ents. This is also in Telugu. I did other 
similar jobs so that I was kept out of mis- 


chief!” 
www 


A ProGressIvE Mothers’ Club at Ba- 
colod, Philippine Islands, studies such 
profitable topics as these: ‘‘Superstitions 
which harm child development,” ‘‘ Correct 
punishments,” ‘Religious training for 
children,’ and ‘‘ How to care for Babies.” 


www 


From CaGuaAs, a growing town in Porto 
Rico, comes a letter from the only mis- 
sionary left at that station since the 25 
per cent cut affected the appropriations of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society. 
After describing the Christmas entertain- 
ment, devised by her own brain and 
evolved with her own hands, this worker 
writes: ‘‘I was so tired after it was all over 
that I cried—but not for long, since surely 
God is using our efforts in a wonderful 
way.” In closing she adds this plea: ‘‘ Do 
not forget how badly I need a helper of 
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some sort. Caguas is twice as large as it 
was when you had two missionaries and a 
native worker here—and the work has 
more than doubled.” 


www 


For THE first time in the history of 
Tavoy, Burma, the Korean School for 
Boys has had the services of a student 
pastor. He is a graduate of the school 
who has spent four years in the seminary. 
With this consecration he has made a 
large place for himself among the students. 
The church school pays his salary. 


www 


THE IMPORTANCE of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the native language before at- 
tempting to carry on medical work is 
shown in this anecdote from Africa: A 
man described his very severe stomach 
trouble in vivid detail. When he was asked 
to drink the remedy he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, it 
is my wife that is ill, and she is away in 


her village.” 
WHY 


SECRET BELIEVERS in Christ who dare 
not declare their love openly are being 
reached in various ways in South India. 
One plan is that these believers in each vil- 
lage start an association among them- 
selves in order that every one may be en- 
couraged to read a portion from the Bible 
and to pray to God daily at a set time. The 
form of the pledge is: ‘“‘To receive the in- 
estimable mercies of God, I do hereby 
pledge that, with the help of God, I will 
read a portion of the Bible and meditate 
upon it by prayer daily.” 

www 


““YESTERDAY I passed a house with a 
hole next to the front door,” writes Miss 
Susie K. Silliman from South India. ‘I 
at once thought that no doubt some one 
had died and they were too superstitious 
to bring the body out the door. I asked, 
and found that to be the case. Poor peo- 
ple! Is their superstition not to be pitied? 
Surely they need Christ to make them 


free.”’ 
Wr 


THE Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Saltillo, Mexico, has enrolled 43 students 
this year. Last September a new boys’ 
preparatory school was opened in the same 
city with 210 students. Both institutions 
are supported jointly by Northern and 
Southern Baptist Mission Boards. 


www 


NEGRO Boys and girls, students of 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., one 
of the schools which the Home Mission 
Society largely supports, by foregoing 
Sunday evening suppers, raised $125 to re- 
lieve distress in the Near East. 


www 


REv. JOHN FirtH of North Lakimpur, 
Assam, started a Bible school for workers 
during the month of September, the first 
of its kind held in years. Thirty-six at- 
tended—pastors, evangelists, teachers and 
deacons—and all received real benefit. 
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A Heavy Loss to the Baptists of Latvia 


Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke writes, under date of Riga, January 22: 
The first news I received on reaching Riga last Saturday evening 
was that Director Karl Freywald had passed to his reward. 
The two leading figures among Latvian Baptists in recent years 
have been Karl Freywald and John Alexander Frey, and the 
removal of the former represents a serious loss to the work. 
Freywald had served as President of the Union, and at the 
time of his death was its energetic, capable and devoted 
secretary. 

My friend was one of the earliest Baptists in Latvia to 
recognize the value of education in connection with religious 
work, and in order that he might take his share in promoting it 
he had secured in his youth a training in pedagogy and a 
certificate as a qualified teacher. To secure the training was 
difficult for a Baptist under the Czarist régime, and even when 
he had obtained the training he found it impossible to secure an 
appointment. He thereupon opened a private school in Libau, 
but the authorities closed it, and he was obliged to turn to book- 
selling and journalism, becoming after a time the editor of a 
Baptist paper for young people. The Great War dispersed the 
Baptists of Latvia, the majority of whom, including Freywald, 
found themselves scattered as refugees throughout Russia. 
Freywald, himself a refugee, managed to issue in Petrograd a 
small paper through the circulation of which some sense of 
fellowship was maintained among the refugees. 

When an independent Latvia emerged Freywald took an 
active part in its organization, and became the head of a de- 
part of the Ministry for Home Affairs. At the funeral service 
the warmest tributes were paid to his services by Cabinet 
Ministers and distinguished men in the public life of Latvia. 

Karl Freywald was but fifty-seven years of age when he passed 
away on January 16th, but his enormous labors in recent years 
on behalf of the State and in the reorganization of the Baptist 
work had overtaxed his strength. His death was directly due to 
overwork prompted by his concern for the material and spiritual 
welfare of his countrymen. Much could be written of the 
romance of his life and the details of his labor, but what I recall 


. with deepest gratitude and highest admiration is the frank, 


brave, unhesitating Christian confession of lip and life. 
Riga, January 22. 
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PEABODY-MONTGOMERY HOSPITAL, LODZ, POLAND 














COUNCIL OF LETTISH BAPTIST SEMINARY, RIGA 


Lower row—Prof. J..Reiss, of the Seminary; J. A. Frey; Rev. P. Laubert, 
President, and K. Freywald, late Secretary Lettish Baptist Union. 
Upper row—Rev. E. Ribeneek, City Mayor of Libau; Engineer A. 
Dinbert, Treasurer Lettish Baptist Union; K. Lidaks, officer in Latvian 
Army and teacher of singing and music in the Seminary; J. Kronlins, 

officer in the Ministry of Education. 











FACULTY AND STUDENTS IN BIBLE COURSE AT THE BAPTIST SEMINARY IN RIGA 
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Foreign Missions in Chicago 


FEBRUARY MEETING OF THE FOREIGN MISSION BOARD 
BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


graphical section along thesouthwest 

shore of Lake Michigan knownasthe 
Chicago area never before had such an ex- 
tensive and simultaneous presentation of 
foreign missions as they did on Sunday, 
February 11, when the Foreign Mission 
Board began a four-day series of Board 
sessions and Bible and missionary exposi- 
tions. All the available members of the 
Board, missionaries who had been invited 
to meet the Board, and the secretaries, 
were assigned to the Chicago churches on 
Sunday, with the result that more than 
seventy churches heard first hand presen- 
tations of the work which the denomina- 
tion is doing through its Foreign Mission 
Society. There were missionaries from 
Africa, China and Japan, as well as the 
British India fields, all of whom had 
recently returned from their fields on fur- 
lough and were thus able to give vivid 
reports of recent developments and 
achievements. 

On the following day the ministers of 
Chicago and vicinity assembled in a great 
conference at the auditorium of the Y. M. 
C. A. and listened to a series of addresses. 
Prof. Frederick L. Anderson, chairman of 
the Board, indicated the magnitude of the 
work being undertaken by American 
Baptists through their Foreign Board, 
stating that for 1922 there were approxi- 
mately goo foreign missionaries under 
appointment, more than 7,000 Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and other native 
preachers and teachers in service; that 
there were more than 200,000 church 
members enrolled in nearly 2,000 churches, 
of which the majority had become self- 
supporting and were no longer dependent 
on American contributions for their 
activities. ‘‘There are more self-support- 
ing Baptist churches in Burma today than 
in Massachusetts,” said Dr. Anderson. 
“The work of foreign missionaries is the 
building of a scaffold surrounding a new 
building in process of erection. The new 
building is the native church, and in the 
future the scaffolding will come down, 
leaving a self-supporting, self-propagating, 
self-directing native Christian church 
standing on its own strength and founda- 
tion.” Other speakers included Dr. J. T. 
Proctor, who outlined problems of mis- 
sionary administration in China; Rev. 
C. E. Chaney of Burma, who described 
Christian progress on his field; and Secre- 
tary P. H. J. Lerrigo, who spoke on his 
visit to the heart of Africa in Belgian 
Congo a year ago. 

Following this conference there was a 
luncheon in the Morrison Hotel, where 216 
people assembled, and afterward partici- 
pated in a Bible and missionary conference. 
Secretary J. C. Robbins in vivid style 
reported observations on his extended tour 
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of the Baptist Missions in British India 
during 1921-22. ‘‘The rising tides of 
nationalism in all parts of the world are 
profoundly affecting foreign missionary 
effort,” he declared. ‘‘It depends on us at 
home and our support of the missionary 
enterprise whether these rising tides of 
nationalism are to become a liability or an 
asset for the Kingdom of God.”’ Following 
Dr. Robbins there were two missionary 
speakers—Rev. R. B. Longwell of Assam 
and Dr. Joseph Taylor of West China, both 
widely known to our constituency. They 
have traveled extensively in recent months 
throughout the United States, telling our 
people the story of progress and oppor- 
tunity on their respective fields. Dr. 
Anderson brought this session to a close 
with an illuminating Bible exposition, 
showing how the missionary motive is 
characteristic of the entire Scriptures. 

On Tuesday two series of meetings were 
held simultaneously. All day the Woman’s 
Mission Union of the Chicago Association 
held its annual meeting at the Belden 
Avenue Baptist Church, the big audi- 
torium being taxed to capacity. The 
Foreign Mission Board cooperated in 
furnishing the program and placed at the 
disposal of the Woman’s Union Dr. Joshua 
Gravett of Denver, who spoke on “ Mis- 
sionary Heroes of the Old Testament,” and 
Dr. M. J. Twomey of Newark, N. J., who 
spoke on ‘‘ Missionary Heroes of the New 
Testament.” Again the audience listened 
to inspiring reports from missionaries— 
Mr. Chaney of Burma, Dr. Henry B. 
Benninghoff of Japan, Dr. Lewis B. Rogers 
of Burma and Dr. Taylor of West China. 
Meanwhile the Board of Managers was in 
business session at the Morrison Hotel. 
The forenoon was devoted to questions of 
policy in field administration and the 
possibility of readjustments in view of new 
world conditions and the financial sit- 
uation of the Society. The afternoon 
session was spent in an exhaustive analysis 
of the budget of expenditures for the next 
fiscal year. The serious problem con- 
fronting the Board is easily reflected in a 
comparison of financial figures. A state- 
ment presented by the treasurer showed 
that up to January 31, total receipts for the 
work of the year amounted to $663,351.40, 
leaving a balance still to be secured from 
churches, individuals and other sources of 
$844,538.60. This means that although 
three-fourths of the year have already passed, 
less than one-half of the year's anticipated 
income has been received. Obviously if this 
enormous balance still required is not re- 
ceived by the end of the fiscal year on 
April 30, the Board will not only be com- 
pelled to add to its already accumulated 
deficit but will be forced to make drastic 
reductions in the work of the missionaries 
projected for next year. 
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On Wednesday the Board held its session 
at the Belden Avenue Church, in order that 
the large company of visitors might gain a 
firsthand knowledge of the numerous items 
of routine business to which the Board 
gives attention and of the problems and 
difficulties encountered in missionary work 
in these days of world turmoil and read- 
justment.- The program included not less 
than eighty-seven different items of busi- 
ness. Every year in February the Foreign 
Mission Board makes it a practice of hold- 
ing its mid-year meeting in some city other 
than New York, where its headquarters are 
located, in order that Baptists in various 
parts of the country may become familiar 
with its work. Similar February meetings 
have been held in previous years in Indian- 
apolis, Boston, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington. Nearly a score of missionaries 
from different fields were in attendance. 

There were several inspiring features on 
Wednesday’s program. Rev. O. Brouil- 
lette, recently returned from France, de- 
scribed the relief work accomplished in 
Northern France under his direction since 
the armistice. In words full of tenderness 
and pathos he described the farewell 
receptions given him by the children in 
several of the devastated towns where this 
relief work had been done, and quoted from 
letters which the children had written him, 
conveying to American Baptists their pro- 
found appreciation of the help rendered 
during these years of distress and suffering 
in that great region formerly known as 
"No Man’s Land.” At the afternoon 
session Dr. Jacob Heinrichs, Dean of the 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and formerly President of the Theological 
Seminary at Ramapatnam, South India, 
gave a comprehensive exposition of the 
subject “Interpreting the Bible to the 
People of India.’’ 

As always, the most inspiring and 
solemn occasion during the meetings was 
the introduction of young men and women 
as candidates for appointment as mission- 
aries. Thirteen came before the Board at 
this time. Their names in the order of 
appointment are as follows: Bernard W. 
Armstrong, Des Moines, Iowa; Rhoda C. 
Broholm (fiancée of Mr. Armstrong), 
Albert Lea, Minn.; Herman D. Sorg, 
Detroit, Mich.; Erna M. Brueckmann 
(fiancée of Mr. Sorg), Polson, Montana; 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin S. Engwall, Chicago; 
Charles E. Olney, Waltham, Mass.; Elva 
L. Caul (fiancée of Mr. Olney), Granville, 
Ohio; Lawrence T. Helfrich, Carthage, IIL; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walfred Danielson, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Lea Blanche Edgar, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Florence Carter (fiancée of 
B. L. Korling, missionary in Belgian 
Congo). The Committee on Candidates 
had thoroughly examined these candidates 
with respect to their qualifications for mis- 
sionary service, and they came with 
unanimous recommendation. After their 
appointment Dr. Anderson sympatheti- 
cally emphasized the high calling to which 
they were giving their lives, welcomed 
them into the fellowship of the Society and 
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expressed the confidence of the Board that 
they would prove to be worthy followers of 
Adoniram Judson and that long line of 
Baptist missionaries who had succeeded 
him. A solemn prayer service, in which 
Dr. E. W. Hunt and Dr. M. J. Twomey 
prayed for these new missionaries, the 
homes from which they came and the work 
which they were to do, brought this session 
toaclose. During this solemn hour, when 
young life was being offered on the altar of 
missionary service, all in attendance 
realized that they were beholding the very 
heart of the missionary enterprise and that 
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here was the answer to the Master’s 
command, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples.” 

Five missionary addresses by Dr. H. W. 
Kirby of Assam, Rev. S. E. Moon of 
Belgian Congo, Rev. C. A. Collett of 
Bengal-Orissa, Rev. G. H. Waters of 
China, and Rev. G. J. Geis of the Philip- 
pine Islands, ended this memorable meet- 
ing of the Board at Chicago. In view of 
the many courtesies extended, a vote of 
appreciation was given to Belden Avenue 
Church and its pastor, and to Drs. Ben- 
jamin Otto and A. E. Peterson. 


A Munificent Gift by Indians 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE U. S. INDIAN OFFICE OF GiFTS MADE By INDIANS 
TO THE AMERICAN Baptist HoME Mission SOCIETY 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Honorable Charles H. Burke, announces 
the consummation of a plan which has been 
under consideration for some time past, 
whereby a large part of the estate of 
Jackson Barnett, a wealthy full-blood 
Creek Indian, has been disposed of by a 
gift to his wife and as a donation for edu- 
cational purposes among the Indians of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. 

Jackson Barnett is reputed to be Okla- 
homa’s wealthiest Indian. His estate con- 
sists of his allotment in the Cushing Oil 
Pool of Oklahoma and Liberty bonds and 
cash approximating a million and a half 
dollars. He is probably the most adver- 
tised Indian in the United States, not only 
because of his great wealth, but on account 
of his sensational marriage about three 
years ago to his present wife, who is alleged 
to have kidnapped him from his guardian 
in Oklahoma and to have taken him to 
Kansas, where she married him. 

The affairs of Jackson Barnett have been 
a source of much trouble to the Indian 
Bureau. The vast accumulation to the 
credit of one Indian seems to have been a 
magnet, which has attracted designing 
persons of every character from all parts of 
the country, and Indian department 
officials have been called upon to devote 
much time and energy in the thwarting of 
impossible and fantastic schemes to secure 
his wealth. Definite knowledge has 
recently come to Indian Office officials that 
the grafters are not content with making 
encroachments on this estate during the 
lifetime of its owner, but have gone so far 
as to hunt up persons who will claim to be 
his heirs upon his death, and have secured 
from them contracts for fifty per cent of 
their interest in his estate, and which 
claims will be prosecuted when Jackson 
Barnett dies. 

Upon the request of Jackson Barnett 
himself, and in view of these experiences 
and of the fact that aside from his wife 
Jackson Barnett has no living relatives who 
have any legal or moral claim upon him, it 
was concluded by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, after a full personal consideration 


and consultation with A. J. Ward, Creek 
National Attorney, and Superintendent 
Locke of Muskogee, Oklahoma, to make 
such a disposition of the bulk of this estate 
as would remove it as a further temptation 
to those whose interest in Jackson Barnett 
is prompted only by the fact that he has 
money. 

There has been given to The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society of New 
York, as a permanent endowment fund for 
the use and benefit of Bacone College and 
Murrow Indian Orphans’ Home at Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma, Five Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars ($550,000). To insure 
to Barnett an income sufficient for his 
needs, regardless of any contingency during 
his lifetime, the Society has guaranteed to 
him, as a first charge against said fund, the 
payment of Twenty Thousand Dollars 
($20,000) a year so long as he lives, out of 
the income from his gift. The Society now 
has endowments for various purposes in 
excess of Eleven Million Dollars, and is 
thoroughly responsible financially. How- 
ever, as a further assurance of the payment 
of this income, the amount of the gift has 
been deposited as a trust fund with the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
which company guarantees the payment of 
said income. 

The same amount, $550,000, has been 
given to Mrs. Barnett, and she in turn has 
created a trust fund of $200,000 the income 
from which to the extent of Seven Thou- 
sand Five Hundred Dollars ($7,500) per 
annum will be paid to her husband during 
his lifetime. This trust has been assumed 
by the Riggs National Bank of Washing- 
ton, and payment guaranteed by it. These 
gifts have been made absolutely, and are 
not conditional or in any way dependent 
upon the guaranties of income. 

In addition to the above income, Jackson 
Barnett still retains title to his allotment in 
the Cushing Oil Field, the royalties from 
which bring him an income in excess of 
$18,000 a year. He also has other income 
from interest on loans which have been 
made, amounting to approximately $5,000. 
This will give Jackson Barnett a total in- 
come of approximately $50,000 a year. 
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The gift to The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society was made because this 
Society happens to have administrative 
control of these two Indian educational 
institutions, which are situated in the heart 
of the Indian country of Oklahoma, and 
are the best equipped from every stand- 
point to carry on in a permanent and sub- 
stantial way much needed educational 
work among the Indians. In no sense is 
this gift a denominational or church 
donation. 

During the last two and a half years, the 
Indians of Oklahoma have made other 
gifts of approximately $475,000 for the 
land, buildings, equipment and endowment 
of the Murrow Indian Orphanage and 
Bacone College. These gifts have been 
approved by the Indian Bureau. The 
General Education Board of New York 
has also made a gift of $80,000 and The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
$40,000 for the buildings of Bacone 
College. These gifts from the Indians and 
their friends amount to $1,145,000 of 
which $700,000 is for endowment and 
$445,000 for land, buildings and equip- 
ment. The student body of both institu- 
tions is made up of representatives of 
twenty-one Indian tribes, coming from 
wide Indian areas. No denominational 
requirements are made of students, the one 
qualification being that they have Indian 
blood. President B. D. Weeks, the head of 
the schools, is a most capable young man, 
who is enthusiastically devoted to the up- 
building of these institutions and to the 
intellectual and moral enrichment of 
Indian youth. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT BY 
Dr. C. L. WHITE 


The gift of $80,000 by the General 
Education Board and the gift of $40,000 
from Income of Special Funds by the Home 
Mission Society were conditioned on the 
gifts of large sums by the Indians and have 
led through the efforts of President Weeks 
and others to the remarkable gifts men- 
tioned above. 

The Murrow Indian Orphans’ Home is 
under the direct supervision of the Presi- 
dent of Bacone College, and while it has 
been supported chiefly by the Indians, the 
salaries of certain teachers and matrons 
have been paid by the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The 
Orphanage is named after Dr. J. S. 
Murrow, a pioneer Indian missionary to 
the Indians of Oklahoma, and is a monu- 
ment to his devotion and fidelity to their 
interests. 

The endowment given by Mr. Barnett is 
in government securities bearing a low rate 
of interest, and after his death the income 
from the fund will make it possible for the 
Home Mission Society to enlarge and in- 
crease the efficiency of these two institu- 
tions, the growth of which has suffered in 
the past through the Society’s inability to 
provide sufficient funds for their adequate 


support. 
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For Program Meetings 


We are indebted to Mrs. Estella S. 
Aitchison for this additional program ma- 
terial prepared for the use of “‘On the 
March.” It was planned as a part of Mrs. 
Aitchison’s Programs for Adult Groups, 
which may be found in the How to Use 
Handbook of Suggestions. 


“Our NEw WorLp MovEMENT Broap- 
CASTING STATIONS, ON ‘ON THE 
Marcu’ By RADIOPHONE”’ 


An unusually effective and down-to-the- 
minute presentation of subject matter may 
be arranged under the guise of ‘‘listening 
in” by radiophone. Practically every 
community now has its radio ‘‘fans’’ who 
can be drafted into service to arrange a 
setting consisting of an imitation radio 
cabinet with spools and white-painted de- 
signs on a black background for the several 
knobs and dials used in tuning. The peep- 
holes may emit real light, simulating that 
from vacuum tubes, by having a small 
electric flashlight or common drop light 
placed inside the cabinet. A dummy lead- 
in wire or a real loop aerial, a megaphone 
for the loud speaker, a curtain (or screen) 
as a background, and an operator with or 
without a headphone to pretend to tune in, 
will complete the attractive outfit. All 
singing, speaking, etc., must come from 
behind the curtain, as the audience listens 
in, as if to sounds from the loud speaker. 
The operator may definitely and with show 
of elaboration tune in for the several 
stations, or pick them up apparently at 
random—though actually according to a 
pre-arranged program. Someone familiar 
with radio phraseology will make the most 
successful operator. The developments 
might be according to the following out- 
line: 

1. Audience sings a stanza or two of 
“The Church in the Wildwood,” for 
atmosphere. Announcer gives substance 
of introductory matter of ‘‘Leader’s Pre- 
view,’ Outline 1, of the Handbook. After 
making it clear that all data in ‘On the 
March”’ has been obtained direct, in 
answer to questionnaires, he proposes that 
the audience now listen in to messages as 
broadcast from New World Movement 
stations throughout the field. 

2. Operator tunes in and announces that 
he has picked up N. B. C.—which may be 
taken as the broadcasting call letters for 
“Northern Baptist Convention,” reporting 
for the State Conventions and City Mis- 
sions. Operator then plugs in so that 
further communications will appear to be 
audible through the loud speaker. A clear 
reader behind the curtain then gives a 
brief, pointed resumé of the subject matter 
on pp. 8-15, stressing the general matter on 
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pp. 13-15 and summarizing the rest. 
Similarly the text on pp. 16-21 is dealt 
with by another reader. Broadcasting 
ends with, “This is N. B. C. signing off. 
Good-bye.” 

3. Ranging afield again, the operator 
picks up Station A. B. H. M. S. or merely 
H. M. S., to include the matter pertaining 
to the two Home Mission Societies. This 
time the first thing heard is a soft piano 
blending of an Indian, a Negro, and a 
Cuban or other Spanish-American melody, 
followed by one brief reading covering the 
main points in pp. 22-37. 

4. Another pick-up secures Station 
F. M. S., the initial broadcast from behind 
the curtain being, possibly, a quartette 
rendering of “India’s Sunset Song.” 
During the range over the foreign field, 
frequent instrumental or vocal touches of 
music. (See Belle M. Brain’s ‘‘ Music from 
Foreign Mission Fields”) will relieve 
monotony and keep the atmosphere 
tonic. 

5. As much more of the text may be used 
as time will permit; but the final touch 
should be a message from G. B. P. (General 
Board of Promotion) at its broadcasting 
headquarters in New York, giving the ex- 
planatory and inspirational matter in- 
cluded in ‘‘Forward March,’ of Outline 
VIII of the Handbook. 

6. Have. radio audience (behind and in 
front of curtain) join in an inspirational 
hymn, such as “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’”’ or ‘‘Fling Out the Banner.” 
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Church Schools of Missions 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, CRESTON, IOWA 


Our second annual Church School of 
Missions closed its regular sessions on 
Sunday, February 18th. We held seven 
sessions, with enrolment 157, average 
attendance 103, one better than last year. 
We decided to continue the school one 
more week. This is Stewardship month in 
our church and the school continued to the 
end of the month by adding this eighth 
session, devoted to the study of Steward- 
ship. 

Another result to be noted: the Sunday 
school has decided to have a class, or school 
of religious education, for teachers and 
others interested, which will be held at the 
same hour Sunday evenings, 6:30 to 7:30 
o’clock. We begin the first Sunday in 
March and study George H. Betts’ ‘‘ New 
Program of Religious Education” under 
the leadership of our Sunday school super- 
intendent, Prof. A. W. Crane, taking a 
chapter each week for discussion. We 
hope to continue this plan through a 
succession of years, and thus build up a 
constituency familiar with the newer ideas 
of religious education. 

This plan is an outgrowth of our Church 
School of Missions. The interest in mis- 
sionary study on the part of the majority 
of the enrolled members of the school was 
so genuine that we found a general willing- 
ness to adapt the plan to the needs of 
religious education in general. I thought 
when our school began, the first of January, 
that perhaps the interest might not be so 
great as last year. It was new then and 
now the novelty has worn off. We did not 
advertise it in as striking and unique way 
as last year. But the interest this year is 
more substantial than last, and it will be 
seen not in a temporary and emotional 
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interest in missions, but in a continued 
participation in a strong and sensible pro- 
gram of kingdom activities —J. Hamilton 
Woodsum. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING Stupy CLAss 


So little opportunity was offered for a 
separate time for a mission study class that 
the First Baptist Church of Champaign, 
Illinois, decided to try the plan of devoting 
six consecutive Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting hours to it. By doing this, oppor- 
tunity was found for a class, the attendance 
at the regular midweek service was in- 
creased, and the material was put before a 
larger number of people than would have 
been possible otherwise. 


MIssIon Stupy IN A Rura_ B. Y. P. U. 


Writes the pastor at Berwick, Illinois: 
“‘For four weeks this winter we have had a 
study class connected with our Senior 
B. Y. P. U. We met every Friday evening 
for definite study of missions. Outside 
work was assigned to various members of 
the class and good response was made to 
this additional work. There was an 
average attendance of twelve. I fully be- 
lieve that a great deal more could be done 
with our B. Y. P. U. work if various 
features of Christian service other than 
regular weekly meetings were offered. For 
example, during our stewardship campaign 
last month, the whole of one of our Sunday 
evening services was turned over to the 
Senior B. Y. P. U. The young people were 
very enthusiastic about the meeting and a 
great time was experienced.” 


SCHOOL AT JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


With the singing of ‘‘ Blest be the tie that 
binds,” by the nations of the world in the 
missionary play, “‘Wait a Minute,” the 
second Church School of Missions con- 
ducted by the First Baptist Church of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, closed a six weeks’ 
session on February 11, 1923. Six Sunday 
night sessions were held, the study hour 
being at 6:30 P.M. and the lecture period 
one hour later. Three classes—adults, 
Senior B. Y. P. U., and Intermediate B. Y. 
P. U. completed the study of three mission 
books entitled, “‘Building with India,” 
“‘India on the March,” and ‘‘The Wonder- 
land of India,” taught by three teachers, 
Mrs. C. O. Swift, Mrs. A. B. Williamson, 
and Prof. George‘Page. During the lecture 
period, two stereopticon lectures were 
given on ‘‘The Ship of Fellowship,” and 
“Mexico Breaking the Fetters.’’ At the 
latter lecture the male quartette of the 
Illinois College Spanish Club rendered 
several selections in the Spanish language. 
The Baptist Board of Education motion 
picture, ‘‘Men of Tomorrow,” met with 
popular approval. Dr. J. F. Langton de- 
livered an instructive address on ‘“Re- 
ligious Education in Mohammedan Coun- 
tries.” An Americanization play, ‘‘Help 
Wanted for Miss Liberty,” was ably per- 
formed by the Intermediates, and the mis- 
sionary pageant, “‘ Wait a Minute,” by the 
Senior B. Y. P. U. completed the program. 
Pastor Howells acted as principal of the 
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School and Miss Elizabeth Long as secre- 
tary. The School of Missions seems to 
hold its popularity, for the attendance this 
year exceeded that of last year by 174. The 
report shows that the study class atten- 
dance reached a total of 508, while the 
attendance at the lecture period reached a 
total of 1,040, making a grand total in all 
departments of 1,549. 

The study of India has been especially 
popular with the church this year, as one of 
the Senior B. Y. P. U. members, Wayne 
Gard, is in his second year of teaching in 
Cushing High School, Rangoon, Burma. 
Two-thirds of the students in the Jackson- 
ville School of Missions were young people 
of high school and college age.—A. P. 
Howells. 


A MIssIONARY CHAUTAUQUA 


First Baptist Church, Keene, N. H., 
March 4-11 


Sun., 10:40—Sermon — Returned mis- 
sionary. 
12:00—Address to Sunday School. 
Missionary. 
7:00—Stereopticon Lecture: From 
Alaska to the Antiiles. 
Mon., 3:00—Mission Study Class. Led 
by Pastor. ‘Following the 
Pioneers’’—Robbins. 
Tues., 3:00—Mission Study Class. 
7:30—Illustrated Address, ‘“‘On 
the March.” Pastor. A 
souvenir for everyone. 
(Copy of ‘‘On the March.’’) 
3:00—Mission Study Class. 
4:00—Crusaders Meeting. The 
Magic Box. 
7:00—Good Literature Night. 
Auspices Nearerand Farther 
Lights. Playlet, ‘Mrs. 
Missions.” 
Thur., 3:00—Study Class. 
7:00—Missionary Exhibit. Curios. 
Personally conducted party 
by costumed guides. Tea. 
Fri., | 3:00—Study Class. 
7:30—Auspices of Brotherhood. 
Play, ‘Meeting the Test.” 
Perhaps also Movies, “‘ Men 
of Tomorrow.” 
Sun., 7:30—Stereopticon Address, 
“Stewardship of Posses- 
sions.” 


Wed., 


The Successful Method 
SEVENTY-FIVE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


A letter from Rev. G. Morton Walker, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Meadville, Pa., says: 

‘Some time ago the better-half took the 
agency for Missions in our church, and 
made a canvass for subscriptions. We got 
up an honor roll for Missions, inscribing 
thereon the name of every subscriber, and 
placing the same where the folks would see 
the names. Every week we drew attention 
to Missions and to the honor roll. Sev- 
enty-five new subscriptions have been re- 
ceived. It may be that some othr church 
could increase their list of subscribers in 
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the same way, and so we send in the infor- 
mation. With all fraternal greetings, and 
with best wishes for our magazine, I re- 
main, yours sincerely, 

G. Morton WALKER.” 


Conference on Evangelism at Atlantic 
City 
May 20-21 


For several years the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, in cooperation with 
other denominational organizations, has 
held a conference on evangelism and spirit- 
ual enrichment on Sunday and Monday 
preceding the sessions of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. Last year in response 
to the expressed desire that there be no 
pre-convention meetings, this conference 
was not held at Indianapolis. So many 
expressions fo regret because of the omis- 
sion have been received, and so many ur- 
gent requests for its return, that the Home 
Mission Society has voted to reconvene 
the conference this year at Atlantic City 
under the direction of the Department of 
Evangelism. 

The program will be builded around the 
Great Commission. It will be an intimate 
contemplation of our primary task in the 
enterprise of redemption. The Sunday 
afternoon session will be in the nature of a 
retreat, when we shall come face to face 
with our personal responsibility. It is 
purposed that through the sessions we 
shall study Evangelism in its wider appli- 
cations to the complex world conditions. 
To these quiet contemplative hours may 
we come for that spiritual regirding we so 
consciously need for the accomplishing of 
the greater tasks that await us.—H. F. 
Stilwell, Gen’! Supt. of Evangelism. 


New Illustrated Booklet on Burma 


The Literature Department of The 
General Board of Promotion has just pub- 
lished a fine new pamphlet on Burma in the 
Cameralogs Series. It is similar in form 
to those on the Philippine Islands, Assam, 
Bengal-Orissa, Belgian Congo and West 
China, but is larger, containing 56 pages, 
and is most attractively gotten up. The 
illustrations are unusually interesting and 
the story of our great Burma mission is 
most attractively told. It is a long time 
since we had a comprehensive pamphlet 
on this work, and the new booklet will be 
eagerly welcomed. The price is fifteen 
cents. Every Baptist home should have a 
copy of this story of the century of work of 
Adoniram Judson and his successors. 
Send to any of the Literature Bureaus of 
The General Board of Promotion. 


WWW 


Pastors and laymen are invited to read 
an article in the March number of Current 
History on Prohibition by Bishop Cannon. 
It is the most informing and convincing 
statement on thesubject which wehaveseen. 
It might be read with profit before every 
Brotherhood in the land. 
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Building Boys in the Church 


The “Boy Problem” is ever before us 
for the very life and future success of the 
Church and the Kingdom depends upon 
our ability to solve it. The First Baptist 
Church in Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has found the Boys Brigade very help- 
ful in reaching and holding boys and young 
men, Company A., was organized seven- 
teen years ago, and Company A.A., in 
1913. Sixty young men are in these organ- 
izations, and it is a fine sight to behold 
these uniformed soldiers of the Cross 
marching into the church for worship each 
Sunday morning. From their ranks are 
constantly coming candidates for baptism, 
teachers in the Sunday school, and leaders 
in church work. All of the present leaders 
have come up from the ranks and are very 
efficient and faithful. The meetings are 
held in the community house which is 
owned by the church. The boys present 
a fine appearance in their new dress uni- 
forms as the accompanying photograph 
shows. .The Brigade supports its own 
band which is an added attraction. Dr. 
Rivington D. Lord is the pastor and speaks 
very highly of the work. 


A Live Program 


The Baptist church in Noank, Conn. ° 


has an active membership of about 200. 
These faithful people have placed in their 
missionary envelopes $100 each week dur- 
ing the past three years. The educational 
program of the church is largely responsi- 
ble for this result. The men stand back 
of the whole program and support their 
leaders enthusiastically. 

One live group of men is sending out 
each week messages to the men in its par- 
ish advertising the church. Here is one 
of the statements appearing on a neatly 
printed postal card: 


‘YoU NEED THE CHURCH—THE CHURCH 
NEEDS You” 


If There Were No Churches—There 
Would Be 

No church fellowship! 
No Sunday schools! 
No praying mothers 
No exemplary fathers! 
No Christian homes! 
No sympathy in trouble! 
No justice in public life! 
No world worth living in! 
No hospitals! 
No libraries! 
No public schools! 
No organized charities! 
No labor unions! 
No honesty in business 


No moral training! 
No democracy! 
No honor in politics! 
No World Peace League! 
All these are the fruits of the Christian 
religion. 


Field Notes 


The men of the Court Street Baptist 
Church, Hamilton, Me., organized Febru- 
ary 2d. The men will meet on Sundays 
to study ‘‘On the March.” This is a fine 
suggestion which we pass on to other 
groups. 

It is quite possible that the Indiana 
Convention will have a state camp for 
Baptist boys next summer. A fine prop- 
erty on the Ohio River has been acquired 
and the officers have the matter under 
consideration. 
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about 800 men being reached during the 
week. The laymen are loyal and enthusi- 
astic and awake to the necessity of en- 
larged programs for Kingdom extention. 
In a rally for older boys, held in the First 
Church, more than 100 young men pledged 
their lives for the service of Christ and the 
church. 


It has been suggested that parents at- 
tending the Baptist World Alliance at 
Stockholm, may send their boys to Camp 
Oswegatchie during their absence. The 
lads have wonderful experiences in the 
Wilderness under the thoughtful care of 
the Superintendent. 


On another page will be found the stir- 
ring article from the pen of Dr. H. F. Stil- 
well, entitled ‘‘Engaging the Noblest 
Manhood in the Churches.” This appeal 
for enlistment in evangelism was recently 
mailed to thousands of laymen through 
the Brotherhood office. 


Interesting items are gleaned from our 
daily mail. A young man attending one of 
our preparatory school writes: ‘‘I have de- 
cided to study medicine and will enter 
Rochester University. I am planning to 
go out to a foreign land as a medical mis- 





BOYS’ BRIGADE—FIRST CHURCH OF WILLIAMSBURGH 


The Brotherhood of the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Brooklyn, N. Y., makes glad the heart 
of Dr. Dakin, the pastor, by its loyal co- 
operation. Recently President William 
Ward of the World Brotherhood Federa- 
tion addressed a large audience at a Sun- 
day night meeting on ‘World Brother- 
hood.” 


The Director spent a pleasant and profit- 
able week with the Men’s Baptist organiza- 
tions of Indianapolis recently. Under the 
efficient leadership of Rev. F. A. Hayward 
of the Federated Baptist churches, the 
various groups gathered for conference, 


sionary. His inspiration came while at- 
tending Camp Oswegatchie. 

Another young man, residing in an 
eastern city tells of his effort to secure an 
education. “I will enter Mount Hermon 
School April 15th. I have been working 
seventeen hours a day earning money for 
my education.” His decision was made 
while at Camp Oswegatchie. 

The men in the Gary, Ind., Brotherhood 
have been making a ‘‘drive’’ to secure 100 
members. Back of this special effort is the 
desire to enlist ‘in definite service in the 
church and community. 
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THE First Baptist HOSPITAL IN POLAND 


“The first Baptist hospital in Poland is 
named the Peabody-Montgomery Hospital 
to commemorate what the love of the 
American women has done for Poland in 
this hard time of need.”” Thus writes Miss 
Martha Wenske about the fine hospital at 
Lodz that has recently been purchased 
with the aid of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society’s Golden 
Jubilee Fund. Lodz is the industrial 
center and second city of Poland, with a 
population of half a million. It is the best 
center in Poland for the medical-evangel- 
istic work which the Baptist deaconesses, 
under Miss Wenske’s leadership, will be 
able to carry on through this Hospital. 
The Hospital was secured at a nominal sum 
from local physicians who found it too 
much of an undertaking for them. It is 
fully equipped, with operating rooms, 
surgical instruments, and about eighty 
beds. 

Miss Wenske says further, ‘‘ We hope the 
hospital will not only be self-supporting, 
but be able to give help at reduced rates to 
needy people. We hope it will be a real 
blessing not only to our city but to all our 
country. Through this Hospital a new 
and large field for Christian work is open; 
we will come in contact with all classes of 
our city’s population when they come as 
patients. We are very glad that the 
students of our Bible Class of last year and 
our future deaconesses have such a good 
place now, where they may be trained in 
nursing and at the same time will find 
opportunities to work for Jesus. Our 
Baptist deaconesses are well known, and 
physicians and people in general have great 
confidence in them. The fact that this 
Hospital is now under the management of 
Baptist deaconesses has aroused great 
interest in our city. A great task is before 
us, yet we know God will help us, and we 
are sure your prayers will support our 
work.” (See cut on page 231.) 


WoMENn’s PLACE IN NEw INDIA 


“Things are changing very rapidly in 
India these days,’’ writes Dr. H. R. Mur- 
phy of Balasore, Bengal-Orissa. ‘Gandhi 
is in prison and his agitation is dead but 
India is awake as never before. Once this 
seemed beyond the possibility of realiza- 
tion. Even the women are holding con- 
ventions and ladies’ magazines are appear- 
ing in the vernacular. Our Christian wo- 
men have waked up to the fact that a new 
day hascome. Last week they held a con- 
ference at Jelasore with more than 100 
Christian women visitors and spent three 
days in most helpful and inspiring dis- 





cussions and addresses. One of the speak- 
ers was one of our mission girls, the first 
Oriya girl to pass the B. A. examination. 
She had just returned from Oxford where 
she passed her M. Q. examination.”’ 


FORWARDING HOosPITAL SUPPLIES 


The missionaries in Assam wish to 
express their appreciation of the White 
Cross supplies sent by friends. Many 
parcels of hospital supplies have been for- 
warded. Through a misunderstanding, 
some of these were sent to Golaghat instead 
of to Gauhati where the new woman’s 
hospital is in process of building. How- 
ever, in the future, may we ask that no 
hospital supplies be sent to Assam unless 
your White Cross Director sends you a 
requisition for the same which she has re- 
ceived from the field, as we may become 
overstocked with certain supplies which 
are more needed at the present time on 
other fields. This does not apply to Christ- 
mas boxes, but simply to hospital supplies. 
—E. Elizabeth Vickland. 


LETTER FROM Dr. Ma SAw SA 


A personal letter has recently been re- 
ceived from the Burmese delegate to the 
Jubilee, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, in which she 
sends her greetings to the Board and to 
the many dear women whom she met in 
America. She says: 

“There are many times when I remem- 
ber vividly my happy visit with you and 
those lovely Christian women of Amer- 
ica, and my heart is so full of gratefulness 
and loving friendship and associations that 
I sometimes get quite homesick for you 
all. That was one of my happiest times 
and I thank God for it, as well as you 
ladies of the Board. The Christians here 
are so encouraged and inspired to hear of 
the high Christian ambition of the women 
of America, as are the mission workers and 
officers and churches generally—your 
great love, your constant prayers, your 
ready help and sympathy, your gift of 
lives and money. We hope this year we 
will have better, stronger Christians, bet- 
ter service by our churches, more souls 
brought to Christ.” 

She speaks as follows in regard to the 
Book Shower which we gave her: 

“The books are a treasure. The pastors 
and preachers are very happy to have 
them. Our pastor of this church was not a 
graduate of a Bible School or Seminary. 
He was a teacher, or head master, of a 
mission school for twenty years or so. 
In a district where there is no church, 
really, except the school, the head master 
is the pastor, preacher, teacher, doctor, 
and everything. We lost our pastor, and 
after many delays, and thinking over, and 
discussions, we got the present pastor. He 
is getting on nicely, and he finds the books 
most helpful. Our young people’s books 
haven’t a home yet, and we hope we may 


find some place in the church, as well as 
the religious books. We are all very thank- 
ful for these wonderful gifts of books, 
which will be a real help to us.” 

It will be remembered that she was able 
to take back to Rangoon about 800 vol- 
umes, besides subscriptions to a good many 
magazines. She had told us that one diffi- 
culty was that young men and women 
graduated from our schools have the abil- 
ity to read English, but have no supply of 
books. Wouldn’t it be a lovely thing for 
everyone who remembers her with pleasure 
and who does not—to send her, by book 
post, one or more recent good books? 
Her address is Dr. Ma Saw Sa, 15 Barr St., 
Rangoon, Burma. Wrap firmly; mark 
“Book post; only printed matter,” and 
send to her. It will cost one-half cent per 
ounce, the same as for books in this coun- 
try. ‘ 

NOTES 


Some time ago we put a notice in our 
denominational papers to the effect that 
there was a large desk Bible which could 
be given to any pastor who needed it. 
Several requests for such a Bible were re- 
ceived, and also letters from a number of 
people who‘had old family Bibles which 
they were willing to contribute. Those 
who asked for a desk Bible have all been 
supplied, so far as known, and there are 
still two more to be disposed of, if anyone 
would like them. Write to Mrs. Wm. A. 
Montgomery, 144 Dartmouth Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Golden Jubilee Books and song books 
have been sent as prizes to all missionary 
societies reported as having attained 
Standard of Excellence honor, A, B, or C. 
Over 1,600 books have been sent out, and 
many are the letters that have been re- 
ceived expressing warm appreciation for 
these books. 

Miss Sarah R. Slater, for thirty-four 
years a beloved missionary in Burma, died 
suddenly on January 29, 1923, at the home 
of a niece, in Philadelphia. 
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Not any time to be lost these days—even 


in February when this report is being com-. 


piled. Everywhere good and loyal Baptist 
women and girls are hard at work. The 
Campaign must not fail, for too much is at 
stake—too many hungry hearts and minds 
in India, Cuba, Japan, Mexico, and all the 
other mission fields which look to America 
for the Christ. It is hard for us to visualize 
them all, surrounded as we are by ease and 
comfort and even luxury. But close your 
eyes and see them crowding, crowding, 
eargerly toward the Light. Already their 
eyes are beginning to catch a faint glimmer. 
Shall we cast them back into Darkness? 
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“And if the light which is within you be 
darkness, how great is that darkness!” 
Only a short time remains before the Cam- 
paign closes its books and another year 
must be counted gained or lost. Which 
shall it be? Here are outlined the ways in 
which some other women are fighting the 
good fight. 


CoLuMBIA RIVER DISTRICT 


For Montana—State Campaign Direc- 
tor, Mrs. Rathbone, during the month of 
January made an extensive itinerary find- 
ing much encouragement among the 
women. Prayer groups were organized 
and the constituency well lined up for 
aggressive work with success as their 
vision. 

For Oregon—State Campaign Director, 
Mrs. Wright, together with Dr. Wright, in 
the early part of February visited nineteen 
churches outside Portland, with splendid 
results. Plans for visiting Portland 
churches -and follow-up work are in the 
making. 

For Idaho—(Quoting from telegram re- 
ceived from State Campaign Director, 
Mrs. Butler.) ‘‘ Have visited ten churches. 
Will continue until practically all have 
been visited, making inspirational ad- 
dresses and holding conferences. All are 
working unitedly.” 

For West Washington—(Quoting from 
telegram received from State Campaign 
Director, Mrs. Begley.) ‘‘Within two 
weeks will plan a series of conferences 
covering the entire state for Continuation 
Campaign work.” 

For East Washington—Have had no 
direct report from State Campaign Direc- 
tor, Mrs. Burch, but learn indirectly that 
the work is moving encouragingly. The 
Administrative Vice-President, Mrs. C. A. 
Loucks, has a trip planned for this field 
which will aid them very materially. 


Mrs. E. A. Knicut, District Campaign 
Director. 


Sout Paciric DIstRICcT 


On Wednesday, February 7th, South 
Pacific District held its inspiring Cam- 
paign Rally. More than 500 eager men 
and women gathered in the course of the 
day and someone was overheard to say, 
“‘T never took so many notes in my life.” 
There was no place on the program for 
entertainment of any sort. Usable in- 
- formation, facts which had to be faced, 
and an inspirational background, proved 
to be just what the audience wanted. The 
District Campaign Director, Mrs. J. M. 
Brough, opened the session with a few tell- 
ing facts for note books. Miss Mary H. 
Greene was then introduced and spoke on 
“Why a Continuation Campaign?” a four- 
minute speech which was afterward dis- 
tributed for general use. Reports were 
presented of W. W. G. and C. W. C. 
activities. Various speakers occupied the 
afternoon session, among them Mrs. M. G. 
Edmands, Mrs. Carrie Robinson, Miss Ina 
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Shaw and Miss Clara Converse, the two 
latter speaking on what retrenchment 
means to our home and foreign fields. Dr. 
Francis made the closing address and not 
only clinched the vital facts presented, but 
ended on a very encouraging and optimistic 
note. Said he, ‘Major yourselves on the 
motives that will make you sacrifice with a 
song! Spread them so you may lift your 
whole church. The thing that will lift us 
out of the hole, that will enable us to be 
victorious, is the great bedrock motive. Say, 
My whole attitude of life is to ‘Lift high 
His royal banner! It must not suffer 
loss!’”’ 


A FEw INCIDENTS IN THE CAMPAIGN 


In the Melrose church, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, a little girl of ten years had filled her 
Crusader’s Container with her dimes. She 
entered a school contest for a prize of $3 
for the best composition and received the 
prize which she immediately passed over 
to the New World Movement as her extra 
love-gift for her dear Lord Jesus. 

A middle-aged couple came a few years 
ago to Casa Grande, Arizona, when things 
were booming there. They bought a place 
for $8,000, paying $4,000 cash, and a mort- 
gage from the bank for the balance. It was 
expected that a dam was soon to be built 
from which all the land at this place was to 
be irrigated, but business depression came 
and the dam was never built. The man 
died in November. The widow has noth- 
ing but the place which she cannot sell, and 
is paying $320 per year interest on mort- 
gage. She has not failed in paying her 
pledge to the New World Movement; and 
when at Christmas she found $1 tucked 
away in the pocket of an apron which a 
sister had sent her, she put it in her Might 
Box for the Continuation Campaign. 

“T’ll give $100 toward the Continuation 
Campaign,” said an old lady, and all in- 
wardly moaned, for she was one to whom 
little had been given. Little by little the 
pledge is being met, for she says, ‘‘I never 
step out on the Promises, but what my 
Heavenly Father sends to me all I need, 
and at the same time my life is enriched 
with His constant presence and His smile.” 
The purchasing power of money is limited, 
but the best gifts are free! 


East CENTRAL DISTRICT 


The State Campaign Director of 
Indiana, Miss Maude H. Freeman, had 
trouble finding leaders for seven of the 
thirty Associations in her state. Remem- 
bering the slogan, “It pays to advertise,” 
she inserted the following notice in the 
state paper, and it brought results. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


Wanted—Wide awake, consecrated women 
for leaders of the Continuation Campaign. 
Remuneration—Great contentment of mind 
resulting from time well spent. A clear 
conscience from a call answered. ~A grate- 
ful acknowledgment of talents possessed, 
but modestly hidden. 
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Who will be the first to accept the respon- 
sibility in Association or local church? 
Hasn’t your candle smoldered under the 
bushel long enough? 
Prayerfully waiting. 
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Our FARTHEST OUTPOST 


Far removed from the rest of our home 
mission work but a big field of which Bap- 
tist men and women should be proud is our 
Alaskan Orphanage on Wood Island. For 
beauty of location it cannot be surpassed. 
The dormitories look out over the sea past 
many small islands to the snow capped 
peaks of Kodiak. We have a good-sized 
plant, consisting of chapel, boys’ and girls’ 
dormitories, a main building containing 
dining room, kitchen, offices, assembly 
room and workers’ living room. Out- 
buildings contain the creamery, printery, 
electric light plant, barn, silo and ice 
house. 

At present there are 45 boys and girls at 
the Orphanage and there is no doubt but 
that they are superior, mentally, morally 
and physically, to the natives about them 
on the Island. All of the older boys and 
girls have taken a definite stand for Christ 
and there is manifest a fine Christian spirit. 
The Kodiak Baptist Orphanage is a home 
—not an institution. Of course there are 
regular hours for duties, meals, morning 
and evening prayers—but there is a free- 
dom which indicates mutual confidence 
between teachers and pupils. Says Miss 
Ina Shaw, a missionary supervisor of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, after a 
recent trip to the Orphanage: ‘‘The chil- 
dren are well nourished and healthy, men- 
tally quick and full of fun. Personally I 
should like to adopt a dozen of them— 
they are so attractive.” 

Miss Shaw is here shown surrounded by 
a group of the older girls at Kodiak. 


MATTERS AT MATHER 


The following letter was written by a 
former Mather student who lost her father 
last summer, and was unable to return to 
school because there was not sufficient 
money to send her. 


Dear Teachers: It affords me great pleas- 
ure to write you a few lines of love. I 
realize that you are back at the sweet 
place, Mather, where I ought to be at this 
present time. It seems as if I had been 
away a hundred years. Some nights when 
I go to sleep I dream about being on the 
campus, until, when I wake up in the morn- 
ing, I wonder if I am at home or at school. 
When I realize I am not with you I feel 
like crying. I am sorry to say that I don’t 
think I can enter school this term unless 
things,change. I feel worried in my heart. 
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Every time I think that I can’t come I feel cently that she needed a new dress so the dinner, correct as to every detail, provided 
broken-hearted. I hope by the Master’s goods was bought her for Christmas. She a good start for a pleasant evening. 
will I may be able to come back another embroidered a pretty pattern on it, and These Nationality Nights, held so suc- 
year. Give all the sweet teachers my love suggested that the housemaid, who sews cessfully last year, bid fair to eclipse even 
and also the girls.—From one of your very well, make it up while Martina did former fame. They are a fine means of 
Mather students her work. furnishing our English-speaking church 
| There are many cases like this at But what about the boys? There are members with the proper background, 
Mather. The price of cotton falls, there is some fine upstanding lads in the Sunday understanding and sympathy for the for- 
sickness or death in the family, or the girl school who deserve a chance as much as eigner among us. 
is merely needed at home to help out with do their sisters. One boy has recently (For Training School, see page 247) 
| the work. And thus all her hopes of an expressed his desire to study for the min- 
education are blasted! And yet the cost istry and he is likely to remain firm in his [ =i 
for board for four weeks is only $7.75 at purpose. For a boy who, after working [7] 4 


Mather! You are helping these disap- hard to prepare the chapel for the Christ- FROM THE FAR LANDS 
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pointed little Negro girls to remain at the 
school they have come to love when you 
send barrels of clothing and other sup- 
plies to Mather. The money secured from 


mas Eve program, would get up early 
Christmas morning and clean the church 
all alone, has the making of a real man in 
him. A boy in Masaya also wishes to 




















Sixty YEARS OF MISSIONARY SERVICE 


the sale of articles contained in the barrels study for the ministry. He says he is will- Mrs. Mary M. Rose, believed to be the 
is sometimes used for scholarships for ing to chop wood, clean the garden or do oldest missionary in years of service in the 
worthy students. anything else if he is only permitted to history of the American Baptist Foreign 
go to the Baptist mission school. There Mission Society, died in Rangoon, Burma, 
are two other extremely promising boys on January 15, 1923. Mrs. Rose was al- 
in Masaya who ought to have a place in most eighty-two years old at the time of 
our school. One of them has been getting her death and had the remarkable record 
up at four o’clock every morning, driving of having been in active service over sixty 
out and bringing the meat into market years. 
before starting to school. He did two She was born in Mergui, Burma, the 
years work in one and made fine grades all daughter of Rev. and Mrs. D. L. Brayton, 
the way through. Julius Caesar also did celebrated missionaries to the Karens. In 
splendid school work besides helping his appreciation of their work, the Karens 
mother support the family by blacking have recently erected a chapel in their 
shoes and doing odd jobs before and after memory, called the Brayton Memorial 
school. The contest between them in the Chapel. Mrs. Brayton lived to be eighty- 
final examinations was so close that it was two years old and Mr. Brayton to be nine- 
feared the defeated one would be terribly ty-one. During all their years of service 
disappointed. But when the judges’ deci- Mr. and Mrs. Brayton visited America 
sion was given in favor of Damian, Julius only twice so that their daughter Mary 
Caesar extended his right hand in hearty spent practically all her life in Burma 
congratulation. where she was taught by her parents. 

In other places there are boys in the When she was a little girl she knew Adoni- 
homes of believers who are receiving no ram Judson and his co-workers. 
education at all. We need these boys for At the age of seventeen she married Rev. 
our future Christian leaders. They should A. B. Rose, an evangelistic andeducational 
be receiving the same Christian culture as missionary to the Burmans in Rangoon. 
our girls. We must put our native min- She always had a large part in missionary 
istry on a higher level. We must prepare activities, sharing her husband’s travels 
boys as well as girls to establish a higher and work. Shortly after his death in 1896 
type of Christian home. she was asked by a group of Karen Chris- 

tians to start a school for the special evan- | 

gelistic training of women. The project 
was made possible by a gift from a Karen 

An excellent program was arranged by who had been converted by Mr. Brayton. 
the Christian Americanization representa- In 1897 Mrs. Rose began the work with 

School work in Nicaragua is growing tives of the Woman’s Home Mission So- ten young women in a small mud house. 
so fast that it is hard to keep up with it. ciety and the New York City Baptist Most of the girls were either Pwo or Sgau : 














































SPEAKING OF LITERATURE! 


The most helpful recent addition to our 
printed material is a new and up-to-date 
list of the names and addresses of.all our 
officials, supervisors, missionaries and 
teachers. It might interest some to know 
that this list includes 321 persons in- 
timately connected with the Society. This 
may be had for the asking, and insures you 
the correct names and mailing addresses 
of all our workers. 

Any who would like a clear and com- 
posite idea of the mission stations of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 

} sion Society should send for the free leaflet, 
“‘A Missionary Compass.” It includes a 
brief description of the history, organiza- 
tion and fields of the Society, and an ex- 
cellent map of the United States on which 
are located all our mission stations and 
districts. 

Have you seen “Tackling the Task 
Nearest Home’’? Send for it today if you 
want to know just what your money is 
doing to help Negroes, Orientals, Indians, 
New Americans, Latin Americans, and 
Christian Centers. You will be surprised 
to see how much is being accomplished— 
and how much remains to be done! ANOTHER NATIONALITY NIGHT 


ScHoot Days IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Three years ago when the term closed Mission Society in connection with a Karen. Neither could understand the 
some 40 children in three small schools Polish Nationality Night at the Park. other’s language but Mrs. Rose under- 
were examined. This year 175 were Avenue Baptist Church. Those who were stood both and taught in both languages. 
present at the final examinations. It is present enjoyed a real evening in Poland, Year by year the number of students in- 
gratifying to see the benefits of the girls’ thanks to the realistic background and creased and more huts were erected. So | 





Boarding Department. The girls are gain- local color provided by the entertainment. the work grew until 680 students had been 
ing much in refinement, uprightness of The Chamber of Ensemble of New York enrolled in 1920 in what was then known 
character, ideals of cleanliness and Chris- gave an excellent program of Polish music as the Karen Woman’s Bible School of 
tian virtue. The quarrelsomeness, the re- with folksong and classical selections ren- Rangoon. Mrs. Rose has not been in ac- 
bellious spirit and the gossip so prevalent dered by voice, piano, violin and cello. tive charge for some years but her presence 
at first has now practically disappeared. There was an exhibition of Polish art and has been an inspiration and help to all. 

One of the big girls in particular is getting craftwork followed by an illustrated lec- | Among her many activities was that of 
to be such a thoughtful helper that the rest ture on the scenery of Poland by Prof. translation and literary work for the Kar- 
could hardly get along without her. Her Edward Henry Lewinski-Corwin. Dr. ens—Pwo, Bwe and Sgau. She translated 
sweet Christian influence among the other Frank L. Anderson spoke on Polish his- the Scriptures and Christian hymns and 
girls in invaluable. Unlike many of the tory, past, present and future, while Mr. did much valuable work in the preparation 
rest Martina is always loath to say that Bronislaw D. Kulakowski discussed ideals of Sunday school lessons and tracts. Natu- 
she needs this or that. It was plain re- of Polish literature. An excellent Polish rally she never came to America on fur- 
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MRS. M. M. ROSE, MISS L. E. TSCHIRCH AND WOMEN OF THE KAREN WOMAN’S BIBLE SCHOOL, RANGOON 


lough for to her Burma was her homeland 
but on every vacation she traveled in the 
country, holding evangelistic meetings and 
teaching. Mrs. Rose had the privilege of 
seeing the Baptist mission in Rangoon 
develop from small beginnings to its present 
great strength and to this growth she her- 
self made a real contribution. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


A wide circle of friends will be interested 
in the announcement that on Thursday 
afternoon, March Ist, at the Fannie 
Doane Home for Missionaries’ Children at 
Granville, Ohio, Miss Charlotte F. Clark, 
for eleven years the efficient and capable 
Superintendent of the Home, was married 
to Dr. Fred P. Haggard, formerly Home 
Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, later director of the cam- 
paign of the National Committee of 
Northern Baptist laymen, and now pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. H. T. Houf, pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Granville. Miss Kathryn 
Silliman, one of the children in the Home 
and a daughter of Rev. E. E. Silliman of 
Narsaravupet, South India, played the 
wedding march. The list of guests included 
all of the children in the Home, the mis- 
sionaries residing in Granville, members of 
the Board of Managers of the Fannie 


Doane Home, and personal friends. Dr. 
and Mrs. Haggard will continue to make 
their home at Wolfeboro, and during the 
summer months Dr. Haggard will again 
conduct his sumer camp on Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, which he has so successfully 
operated during the last two seasons. In 
thus leaving the Fannie Doane Home, 
Miss Clark brings to a close eleven years of 
unusually successful and acceptable ser- 
vice. During these years she has provided 
a home for scores of children whose par- 
ents are in service on the foreign field, and 
whose separation from their parents repre- 
sents the costliest sacrifice of a missionary 
career. Miss Clark has had the confidence 
of the Board of Managers, has invariably 
won the affection of the children, and has 
commended herself to the esteem and ap- 
preciation of the missionaries 
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In 1900, the first mission work in the 
Philippines was begun at Jaro, a suburb 
two miles from the city of Iloilo. The 
work at Jaro now includes the Industrial 
School, under the direction of Rev. A. E. 
Bigelow, an academy for upper-class girls, 
a Bible Training School for women, and a 
kindergarten. A Union Hospital is con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Presby- 
terian Board, as well as field dispensaries 
conducted by Dr. R. C. Thomas. 


RESIGNATION OF Dr. E. B. Cross 


At the January meeting of the Board of 
Managers Dr. Earle B. Cross, who since 
January, 1921, has been serving the 
Foreign Mission Society as Assistant Secre- 
tary in the Foreign Department, presented 
his resignation in order to accept the in- 
vitation to join the faculty of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary as Hoyt Professor of 
the Hebrew Language and Literature. He 
will leave the service of the Society June 1, 
1923, and begin his work at Rochester in 
September. Dr. Cross was born in 
Rangoon and is the son of Rev. B. P. Cross, 
who for fifty years has been a missionary in 
Burma. A review of his father’s life 
appears in this issue of Missions. He is 
also a grandson of another famous mis- 
sionary—Dr. E. B. Cross—who worked 
among the Karens from 1842 to 1905, a 
period of more than sixty years. Dr. Cross 
was graduated from Brown University in 
1905, from Newton Theological Insti- 
tution in 1910, and holds the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, 
both from Brown University. In accept- 
ing his resignation the Board passed the 
following action: 

Voted: That the resignation of Assistant 
Secretary E. B. Cross in the Foreign De- 
partment in view of his appointment to the 
Hoyt Professorship of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Rochester 
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Theological Seminary be accepted with 
sincere regret, to take effect May 31, 1923. 
That the Board place on record its deep 
appreciation of Secretary Cross’ efficient 
and valuable services during his term of 
office with the Society. 

During his brief service Dr. Cross has 
in a remarkable way won the confidence 
and esteem of his secretarial associates, of 
the Board of Managers, and of the mis- 
sionaries on the field. They all regret his 
departure because it means the severing of 
a delightful and inspiring fellowship, but 
they nevertheless rejoice with him over his 
new opportunity of service, for which his 
training and experience have made him 


eminently qualified. 
} 
| 
AMONG STUDENTS FROM INDIA 


Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave, Baptist 
Hindu missionary under appointment by 
the Home Mission Society is now located 
at Berkeley, California, where he and Mrs. 
Fieldbrave are reaching students from 
India for Christ. Both are peculiarly 
fitted for this work. They invite students 
to their home in small groups, confer with 
them about their university courses, what 
they are preparing themselves for, and 
about their homes and friends in India. 
They arouse interest among American 
church people in the Indian students, of 
whom there are 45 registered in the Uni- 
versity of California. More than half 
come from the Province of Punjab, a few 
from the United Provinces, and still others 
from Bombay and Bengal Provinces. 
These Indian students have fine distinct 
houses or clubs. Mr. Fieldbrave visits 
one of these places daily. Some of them 
are studying the New Testament and 
nearly all have denounced caste and all its 
evil influences on Hindu society. They 
advocate education and equality to wo- 
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manhood of India. Mrs. Fieldbrave has 
been conducting mission study classes, us- 
ing Fleming’s “Building With India.” 


The Autobiography of a Negro 
BY DEAN W. S. TURNER 


My parents were poor but honest and 
industrious. The school advantages of my 
boyhood days were poor beyond the power 
of many today to imagine. I attended 
school in a one-room schoolhouse, taught 
by poorly paid teachers. The school year 
was always less than three months. Most 
of the pupils would forget in nine months 
nearly all they had learned in three. I 
tried not to lose everything. I succeeded 
somehow in carrying from year to year the 
little I learned during the one term of 
school held annually. From time to time 
I added to my little store of knowledge as 
opportunity afforded. By the time I was 
seventeen I knew about as much as my 
teacher. Accordingly, I left the country 
school and went to work at a saw-mill 
where I received wages to the amount of 
60 cents per day. Half of my income I 
was obliged to give to my father. I was 
under twenty-one and was supposed to 
“‘belong”’ to him; it was my duty to com- 
pensate him for “‘raising’’ me. Such in- 
deed was the community conception of 
childhood. 

Of course, I did not mind giving the 
money to father, for he was doing the best 
he knew for me and probably did do all 
that he could under the circumstances. 
As a matter of fact it was my duty to help 
him and mother along with the children 
younger than myself. I saved thirty dol- 
lars and entered A. and M. College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., where I was able to remain 
three months. 

I taught school the next year. 

Again I entered school, this time at 
Slater School, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
where I received what was then called a 
Normal diploma. 

While at Slater I professed faith in 
Christ. Upon returning home, those of 
my family and the community generally 
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did not believe that I had had any religious 
experience whatever. They did not hesi- 
tate to tell meso. My faith was too sim- 
ple, they thought. Salvation is not so 
free, they argued. This cold reception 
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given to me, a new convert, may be under- 
stood when it is recalled that my parents 
and the members of the community gen- 
erally, at that time, held the faith of the 
Primitive Baptists—an extreme type of 
predestinarianism. 

In 1905 I entered Shaw University and 
was a student in this institution until 
1910, when I was graduated from the col- 
lege and theological departments. I 
earned the money to get through Shaw 
by working during the summer months 
first in a steel mill and later in an ice fac- 
tory in Braddock, Pa. The work was hard. 
I worked twelve hours a day and seven 
days each we2k, 

After graduation from Shaw I did 
Y. M. C. A. work for one year. 

My thirst for knowledge was by no 
means satisfied. In 1911 I made my way 
to the University of Chicago. In 1913 
Chicago conferred upon me the degree of 
Master of Arts. The same year I was 
asked to return to Shaw as a member of 
the faculty. I came. I have been at 
Shaw ever since. 

Life has been for me for the most part a 
severe struggle. But I have enjoyed it 
immensely and enjoy it still. 
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A great revival of Brotherhood in Can- 
ada is reported. An intensive campaign 
has been promoted under the direction of 
Mr. F. E. Edwards of England, and thou- 
sands of men have been enrolled. The 
new interest centers in the churches, and 
the plan adopted by our Federation has 
been adopted. 
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A SucceEssFUL INSTITUTE 


The Training Institute for Baptist 
Church Workers held at the Baptist Tem- 
ple in Brooklyn, was an unusual oppor- 
tunity for all officers and teachers of Sun- 
day schools, leaders in young people’s 
work and volunteers for Americaniza- 
tion, in fact all Christian workers inter- 
ested in missions and church efficiency. 
Many of them took advantage of it. 
At the mass meeting Sunday afternoon, 
over 1,000 were present. Dr. E. L. Dakin, 
pastor of the Temple, led the devotional 
services and the large Temple choir ren- 
dered the music. 

The classes were conducted on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday from 3.00 to 
9.00 P. M., in the various parts of the build- 
ing, and there were 20 courses of study, 
besides missionary and inspirational ad- 
dresses. The courses included all depart- 
ments of Sunday school and church, evan- 
gelism, teaching English to foreigners, 
mission study, Bible study, and practical 
training methods. 

There were almost 700 enrolled as regu- 
lar students. Many others attended the 
popular inspirational addresses of the 
evenings, given by Dr. Chalmers, Mr. Hill 
and Mrs. J. S. Comstock, and Dr. Brown. 
The enrollment represented 56 churches— 
45 from the Long Island Association and 
11 from the Southern New York Associa- 
tion. 

Two prizes were offered, Workers’ 
Libraries, to the churches taking the great- 
est advantage of this Training Institute. 
Both these libraries went to the Kings 
Highway Church, which had more than 
50 per cent of its total membership en- 
rolled and present at every session. This 
church, however, very generously gave the 
second library to the church standing 
second, the Bay Ridge Swedish Church. 

Many kept accurate notes on the lec- 
tures, and an Institute certificate was 
given to each person who attended, took 
notes and showed evidence of having done 
satisfactory work in at least three courses 
of three hours each. The Institute was 
conducted by the Religious Educational 
Staff of the American Baptist Publication 
Society and members of the Department 
of Missionary Education of the Board of 
Education, under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist Church Extension Society of Brooklyn 
and Queens, the Women’s Auxiliary and 
the Young People’s Baptist Union of 
Brooklyn and Long Island. The faculty 
numbered 18. Faculty and students were 
alike in their enthusiasm over the week’s 
work. Dr. Dakin entered into the move- 
ment with great heartiness. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT 


Rev. D. A. Wilson, of Managua, Nicar- 
agua, Central America, after a long life of 
xtraordinary devotion and self-sacrificing 
service in Latin America, passed to his 
eternal reward on February 24th. Sud- 
denly stricken with appendicitis, his body, 
wearied from long missionary journeys and 
privations, could not overcome what 
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proved to be a fatal malady. The Home 
Mission Society received the news of his 
death by cable from Rev. C. S. Detweiler, 
superintendent of Latin-American work, 
who was in Managua at the time. As a 
faithful missionary of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society in Mexico, Cuba 
and Nicaragua, Mr. Wilson for almost a 
quarter of a century, with only one slight 
period of relaxation, laid strong missionary 
foundations and built an _ enduring 
superstructure. During this period he 
labored fifteen years in Cuba and five years 
in Nicaragua. Well trained for the service 
in mind and heart, with a vivid realiza- 
tion of what Christ had done in his own 
life, he was the divine agent for transmit- 
ting the knowledge of salvation through 
Christ to a great multitude. Asa thought- 
ful and loving pastor, a patient teacher 
and a tender and illuminating preacher, 
he built the truth of Christ deeply into 
personal, family and institutional life 
wherever he lived. One of his last great 
pieces of work was the purchase for the 
Home Mission Society of grounds and a 
building in Managua, made possible by in- 
come from special gifts. This building by 
another fall will be opened as.a missionary 
school for boys. During all his years of 
service, Mrs. Wilson labored with him in 
the gospel, shared his privations, and made 
their home an attractive Christian magnet 
to draw the people closely together.— 
C. L. White. 

(We remember well the delightful visit 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wilson when in Cuba, 
where they rendered such admirable and 
far-reaching service.—Ed.) 


SELF-SUPPORTING CHURCHES IN MExICco 


The Home Mission Society is receiving 
encouraging reports from the Baptist 
Church in Tampico, Mexico. It is now 
nearly two years since this church became 
self-supporting. They have 160 members, 
but connected with the church as adherents 
and children in their Sunday school and in 
their different missions, they have a fol- 
lowing of about 1,000 people. One of their 
missions is among the Chinese of Tampico. 
A number of the Chinese have been bap- 
tized and these believers have organized 
among their countrymen a Christian 
Association which owns its own building 
that cost $10,000. Our Mexican pastor 
preaches and conducts Sunday school for 
the Chinese in this building every Sunday 
afternoon, while other members of his 
church are in another part of the city con- 
ducting another mission school for the 
Mexicans. 

The assumption by the Baptist church 
of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, of the entire 
support of its pastor is one more bit of 
evidence to prove that the churches of 
Mexico to which the Home Mission Society 
gave generous assistance in their infancy, 
are loyal to the interests of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The above church 
since its organization has not ceased its 
efforts to reach the desired goal of in- 


dependency. 
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ASSOCIATION OF EVANGELICAL PASTORS 


Rev. C. S. Detweiler reports an action of 
great importance in Cuba, namely, the 
organization of the Association of Evan- 
gelical Pastors of Cuba. It is believed that 
ministers of the Southern Baptist and 
Southern Methodist denominations will 
join this organization upon their individual 
responsibility and that thus, as individuals, 
without compromising the official program 
or principles of their denominations, they 
may cooperate with other Christians in 
matters of common interest and im- 
portance for the whole island. At the 
present time evangelical Christianity in 
Cuba has no way of presenting a united 
front when needing to make some repre- 
sentation to the government, or to promote 
temperance, or any social reform. As the 
suggestion for this Association did not 
come from New York, and as its promoters 
are all Cuban pastors, it is doubtful that 
any Mission Board will oppose its ministers 
joining the movement. The future of 
evangelical Christianity in any country is 
with those bodies who are foremost in de- 
veloping and encouraging national initia- 
tive and leadership. 


COLORADO REPORTS A GOOD YEAR 


During the year we have sustained de- 
lightful, helpful, and much appreciated 
cooperative relations with the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society in the 
support of Spanish-American workers in 
Pueblo, Rocky Ford, La Junta and 
Denver. New Mexican meeting houses 
have been erected in Denver, Rocky Ford 
and La Junta. A new Community Center 
is contemplated for Pueblo this next year. 

In the Department of Evangelism we 
have had over 1,600 accessions for the year 
just closed. Evangelist E. M. Steadman is 
supported conjointly by the Society and 
the Convention. His work has been the 
best of his ten years of service in Colorado. 

In the Church Edifice Department the 
Society assisted us in the erection of a fine 
new meeting house at Brighton and in the 
erection of a commodious Christian center 
in Denver. Eight church buildings have 
been erected or remodeled. 

As a result of the work of Chapel Car 
Evangelist, A. C. Blinzinger, six of the 
sixteen new churches have been organized 
in important centers, with work started on 
three fields looking to new buildings. 

Two colporter missionaries have been 
employed for full time wholly at the 
charges of the Society, and we are hopeful 
that an additional colporter can be 
appointed for the new year. 

All the English-speaking work in the 
state is supported now entirely by the 
Convention, but all the foundation work 
was carried through in the earlier days by 
the Society. Inthe state the Baptists rank 
first in per capita giving, second in 
numerical strength, and first in the number 
of new members received and churches 
organized.—F. B. PALMER, Secretary. 
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“On the March” 


We have been on the march, we Guild 
Girls, for another eleven months, and the 
last lap of the year’s journey is begun! 
Judging from my correspondence I am sure 
that most of us have been marching for- 
ward with eyes fixed upon our beloved 
Captain and upon the goal we hoped to 
attain. Some Chapters are way in the 
vanguard; others—only a few, we hope— 
have been marking time; and in all 
honesty we must admit a very few de- 
serters. The rank and file, however, have 
marched gloriously as the year’s reports 
are bound to show. April is your last 
month for speeding up and may I remind 
you of a few very important things to do? 


1. Fill out and mail promptly your Annual 
Report Blanks, whether they be 
Chapter, Association or State. We 
want every Guild Chapter reported and 
it depends upon YOu. 


2. Be sure every pledge made by your 


members to the Continuation Cam- 
paign is paid in full by April 30th and 
that the money is sent either by your 
Guild Treasurer or preferably by the 
Missionary Treasurer of your church, 
to your State Director designated 
clearly that it is from W. W. G. 
of Church, of (place), to 











be applied on Continuation Campaign. 


In that way it can be checked up easily 
and accurately. 

3. All reports on the Reading Contest are 
to be directed to the Executive Secre- 
tary, Miss Alma J. Noble, 218 Lan- 
caster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Please, 
with a big capital P, send reports just as 
soon as possible after April 30th when 
the Contest ends, and state whether 
this is the first, second or sixth year you 
have qualified. That is absolutely 
necessary in order to avoid delay and 
duplication. Write name and address 
clearly. 

4. Theme Contests should be sent to your 
State W. W. G. Secretary not later than 
April 15th. 

This information is passed on to the 
Guilds which have newly appointed State 
Secretaries: Eastern Massachusetts, Miss 
Pauline Watkins, 68 Gray Street, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. W. W. Kinney, Black- 
foot, Idaho; Mrs. Charles Walker, 301 
State St., Dover, Del.; Mrs. D. T. Isaac, 
2371 Bensonia Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. If 
there is any doubt about the conditions of 
Theme Contest, or the name of your State 
secretary, write directly to your ‘‘Alma 
Mater.” Put on the spurs. This last lap 
of the fiscal year and let your aim be higher 
than your reach. At the bottom of page 6 
of “On the March”’ are these words which 
I wish every Guild girl and Guild Chapter 
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DRAMA OF THE NATIONS IN COSTUME 


. W. W. G. Group in Alexander Avenue Church 
New York City 
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might make its own: ‘Our only greatness 
is that we aspire.” * 


THREE NEW PRIZES 


Atlantic District Board has offered three 
prizes for which Guild girls may compete. 
One is for the best Poster on Christian 
Americanization and the choice will be 
made the official Poster of the District. 
The second award is a candlestick given to 
the church making the best record in 
Christian Americanization work and our 
Guild girls are strong on that. The third is 
$15 in cash for the best Essay on Christian 
Americanization. These are all projected 
by the Christian Americanization Com- 
mittee of Atlantic District. Who say 
Guild girls won’t capture one or more of 
those awards? 


My First Visit to Colorado 


The Boulder World Wide Guild Chapter 
deserves a medal for highest honors in real 
service. Two of their members while at- 
tending the W. W. G. Summer Conference 
at Look Out Mountain became inspired 
with the C. W. C. plans and have organized 
a Crusader Company among the Juniors of 
the Boulder Church. It is now a thriving 
Company. The members of the World 
Wide Guild are sponsoring it. Last Febru- 
ary they gave a Valentine party to the 
C. W.C. This Chapter believes and prac- 
tices that important function of the 
W. W. G. which is Big Sister to the C. W. 








THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE 


EFFECTIVENESS OF COSTUMING. MISS HELEN LYTLE, THE TEACHER, IS IN CHARGE. 
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C. The happiest girls in the Boulder 
Chapter are the Crusade Leaders. This is 
not all Boulder does, but I believe it is one 
of the finest, don’t you? 

The Rocky Mountain District is giving 
special points in its new Point Standard to 
the W. W. G. Chapters which are instru- 
mental in organizing and which sponsor 
C. W. C. organizations or Junior W. W. G. 
Chapters, and we will all give them three 
cheers!!! 

Holly Junior World Wide Guild is in the 
far southeastern corner of Colorado where 
it does not have the stimulation which 
comes from Guild Rallies or the inspira- 
tion of traveling workers. But nothing 
daunted they carry on and truly “‘ brighten 
the corner where they are.’’ It is one of the 
finest Junior Chapters in all Colorado. In 
White Cross work they “‘shine.’’ They can 
show you the most wonderful baby layettes 
which they have made during this year for 
our work in the Philippine Islands. In 
January in cooperation with the Senior 
Guild Chapter and the Crusaders they 
gavea banquet which was most tastefully 
decorated in the W. W. G. colors. Each 
guest received as a favor a lovely white 
rose. The Crusaders had a table all their 
own. They sang songs and yelled lustily 
for their Company and for their -eaders. 
The plans for the coming year in Holly in 
every Department predict an active worth- 
while service in Kingdom building. 

Denver true to her tradition celebrated 
in splendid style the visit of the Field 
Secretary and gave a hearty welcome to 
their ‘‘new Helen” which cheered her 
heart. There were 165 girls gathered for 
a Banquet and Rally at the Broadway 
church, January 25th. They fairly shook 
the shingles with their songs and yells. 
And so many new original ones! Mrs. 
Ralph Hobson, President of the Denver 
City Council and W. W. G. Secretary for 
her District, presided over our festive 
board and had reason to be proud and 
happy over her splendid big family. Mrs. 
Kyffin presented the plan of the Colorado 
girls for their share in the Continuation 
Campaign. You remember how exceed- 
ingly well Denver did last year—and again 
every Chapter responded with enthusiasm 
and came forward to accept the blue stars 
which are to be given to each girl who 
makes a pledge toward the $3,500 which 
Colorado has said it would raise as its share 
of our big task. 

All hail, Colorado! 
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Have You SEEN ‘“‘ON THE Marcu?” 


It is most inspiring and you may secure 
a copy free bysending a two-cent stampto 
the Literature Department nearest you; 
also send an extra stamp for the “‘ How to 
Use” which the Department of Mission- 
ary Education has prepared, suggesting 
programs, outlines for it. 

This is a record of actual work done, 
to be studied for the year to come and 
referred to often. 
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Another Bright Program 


The Senior Guild in the Delaware Ave- 
nue Church, Buffalo, has some clever 
Program Workers, the following being the 
one they have followed this year: 


FOLLOW THE GLEAM 


To knights in the days of old, 

Keeping vigil on none ‘height, 
Came a vision of Holy 

And a voice through the watlinn night: 


Follow, follow, follow the gleam, 
Banners unfurl over the world: 
Follow, follow, follow the gleam 
Of the chalice that is the Grail. 


And we who would serve the K: 

Worth-while girls of the Wests Wide Guild, 
A glorious vision see 

Ofa world with Christ’s message filled. 


Follow, follow, follow the gleam! 
Standards of worth over the earth! 
Follow, follow, follow the gleam 

Of the Light that shall fill the world! 


BANQUET PROGRAM 


“*Follow the Gleam!"" 
What does this mean? 


Gui. 0 0-0: 0. 6&0 eR DSHIP 
“So minister, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God.” 


Love a Gare a eee tte. ae DISCIPLESHIP 
‘*By this shall all know that ye are my 
disciples—if ye have love one to an- 


other.” 
Envurance . “Rs ete er OSHIP 
“Endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ 
Aiton . cotta Nadie - SCHOLARSHIP 


“Add to your virtue, knowledge.” 


Murtz. . FRIENDSHIP 
“Serve ‘the Lord ‘with gladness. er 


YEAr’s PROGRAM 


“Do not loiter or dream! 
Be up and doing!—Follow the gleam!" 


Sept. The ian in the Orient— 


WROD S595 a ee 5 Relationship 
Oct. The a on Ourselves— 
ae tN a. soe ak ws Comradeship 


Nov. The Gleam inthe Southland— 
The Negroes ..... . . 1. Kinship 
2. Leadership 
Dec. The Gleam on Bethlehem— 
Christmas ... mer en ek 
an. The Gleam in India— 
Lighted to Lighten - (1) Workmanship 
Feb. The Gleam in India— ~ 
Lighted to Lighten .. . (2) Stewardship 
Mar. The Gleam on Calvary— 
Taster. cee §. eo .» « « Ownership 
April The Gleam on a Great City— 
Baptist Work in Buffalo . . . Fellowship 
The return of the ships 


Kingship 


oH 


May The Harbor Gleam— 


MIcHIGAN’s First STATE RALLY 


It was Michigan’s first Guild Rally but 
not her last by any means.: It was held in 
Detroit, February 10-11, and while the 
attendance was not large it was representa- 
tive, delegates coming from fourteen cities. 
Mrs. L. N. Smith, State Secretary, is 
young and vivacious and girls couldn’t 
help follow her lead. Our two missionary 
guests were Miss Grace Pennington of 
Burma and Miss Alice Brimson of Chicago, 
and their messages were convincing and 
appealing. Miss Clara Norcutt was a glad 
surprise on Friday evening and spoke for 
our Training School in Chicago. The 
banquet was one of the best ever, as to 
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decorations and eats, plus songs and cheers. 
There were three Foreign Chapters there— 
Russian, Hungarian and Roumanian. Of 
course, Alma Mater was there from start to 
finish, and at the close of the consecration 
service which was most impressive, eight 
girls responded to the call for volunteers. 
It was a fine start for Michigan State 
Rally and an invitation was accepted to 
meet in Lansing next year. 


VERMILLION, SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Guild girls are full of life. 
Here is a report from the Chapter at 
Vermillion: ‘Our meetings are held 
monthly and we invite everybody in the 
community and they all come whether 
they go to church or not. We carry out 
the Mission Study Programs and also the 
Question Box in Missions every month, as 
every girl takes Missions. We have a 
membership of 33, and last year we raised 
$681.20, having a balance December 28 of 
$78.37. Some of our money was spent for 
alterations and other church expenses; the 
support of our French Orphan, Gaston 
Ponier, for the fourth year; $100 to main- 
tain a native preacher in Ongole, India; 
Russian Relief; Near East Relief; Con- 
tinuation Campaign; Miss Klingberg’s 
Orphans; and regular Home and Foreign 
Missions. Then 200 towels, 74 baby 
blankets were sent to a Hospital in China, 
7 quilts to Judson House, N. Y., and to our 
Indian Mission at Fallon, Nevada. We 
are having a sale this spring and hope to get 
enough to send three delegates to a 
Summer School of Missions. At the close 
of our annual business meeting each girl 
pledged herself to advance the work of the 
World Wide Guild for 1923.” 


From TELUGU Mission, NELLORE 


Dear Friends: On either side of the big 
pond, whoever happens to read this, did 
you know that there was a student camp 
for girls in South India? Did you know 
that there has been one every year for four 
years and did you know that girls have 
gone from our—from your—Nellore High 
School three years out of the four? The 
camp is under the management of the 
Y. M. C. A. and corresponds, with some 
modifications, of course, to similar con- 
ferences at home. It lasts for four days, 
from Thursday to Monday and the pro- 
gram includes Bible study, lectures, etc. 
There are also various kinds of recreation 
provided and taught to the girls. The 
camp is held at Ennore, near Madras and 
near the sea, and the sea is not forgotten 
when they plan their recreations. 

This year our delegation included nine 
girls, a decrease by six on account of an in- 
crease in rail fare. Who paid the expenses? 
Part the girls raised by giving an enter- 
tainment, part was contributed by indi- 
viduals, and all but two of the girls paid a 
portion. of their expenses. These two were 
chosen, one by the school to represent the 
school and one by the fifth and sixth forms 
to represent them, But the most im- 
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portant part of the contribution was the 
2 rupees 5 annas 9 pices given by the girls 
themselves in amounts ranging from 3 pices 
to2annas. (A rupee is equivalent to about 
32 cents; an anna to 2 cents, and a pice to 
half a cent.) 

The first C. E. meeting after the girls re- 
turned was devoted to a report of the meet- 
ings and each one told of some phase of the 
camp life. One of the leaders had recently 
returned from China and the girls were 
very much interested in the strange 
customs of the Chinese people. They 
heard, too, how the Russian people were 
starving, and came home eager to earn 
some money to send to them. They were 
properly enthusiastic about the whole 
thing and I was reminded, as I constantly 
am, how like the girls at home these girls 
are! They sing Ennore songs or give a 
stunt quite as enthusiastically as the 
Northfield or Silver Bay girls sing and do 
stunts!—Olive E. Jones. 
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THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Are you planning to have your Chapter 
represented by two or more at one of these 
Conferences? Places and dates are not yet 
all settled but the following is a partial 
list: 

June 18-25—Winona, Ind. 

June 25-July 2—Geneva, Wis. 

June 28—July 7—Chambersburg, Pa. 

July 5-12—Northfield, Mass. (Home 

Mission) 

July 12-19—Northfield, Mass. (Foreign 

Mission) 

June or July—Mound, Minn. (W. W. G. 

House Party) 

August 6-16—Ottawa, Kans. 
August 7-13—Phipippi, W. Va. 
August 22-27—Alderson, W. Va. (W.W.G. 

House Party) 

August 12-19—Granville, Ohio 
August 13-20—Keuka Park, N. Y. 
August 8—Ocean Park, Maine 
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From Miss HoBART 


Kansas, February, 1923. 
DEAR CRUSADERS: 


It has been such a great joy ever since I 
started out on my journeys last November 
in the West, to tell the children and their 
leaders of the Children’s World Crusade. 
Many of them had been marching well, 
and now they are so happy to join with us 
in our Crusade and march along under our 
colors. Everywhere I went they were so 
eager and responsive when I told them 
about the C. W. C. I hope we may have 
increasingly more Crusaders start out from 
the West. 

These Western Crusaders are most en- 
thusiastic about climbing Dollar Hill. In 
spite of the fact that many of the recently 
organized Companies will have a late start, 
I am sure they will make the grade and go 
over the top with all the rest of the loyal 
Crusaders. 

Let me introduce you to a few of these 
splendid C. W. C. organizations I have met 
in my travels: 

The Crusader Company of Hay, Wash- 
ington, is one of the enthusiastic and wide- 
awake bodies of that state. It is one of the 
few C. W. C. organizations in Eastern 
Washington. From this small town and 
vicinity twenty lively Crusaders met on 
one afternoon just before Christmas. The 
president presided with all the poise and 
dignity of an experienced leader. The 
members responded to the roll call with 
scripture verses..,The minutes of the 
previous meeting“told of an interesting 
program the week before. Two Heralds 
sang a duet beautifully. A report from 
various committees showed that the work 


of the Company would pass any standard 
of excellence. Moreover, they are full of 
ideas for future work. The enthusiasm at 
Hay is so high that each member has 
tucked away in her mind that she will some 
day become a missionary. Much of the 
success of this C. W. C. is due to the leader, 
Miss Fosberg, who knows how to be the 
backbone and not the star performer. 

A rainy day didn’t dampen the en- 
thusiasm of the Crusaders and Heralds who 
arrived at the Rally held at the First 
Baptist Church of Seattle, Washington. 
There were present thirteen ardent 
Crusaders from the Chinese Baptist Mis- 
sion. We had a fine time with stories and 
songs, games and yells. A lot of paper 
animals and dolls were made for the chil- 
dren in other lands. We dramatized a 
story about a little Crusader who attends 
our mission kindergarten in Burma. He 
was a “lamplighter” for he carried the 
light from our missionary to his family, 
who all became lamplighters, too. The 
Crusaders of the Chinese Mission told and 
acted out the story the second time all 
alone and so splendidly that they received 
great applause. We finished the afternoon 
with a real ‘‘party.”’ 

About fifteen eager Juniors were trans- 
formed into ardent Crusaders on the first 
of February in the Belleville Baptist 
Church of Kansas. The fiery steeds of 
these knights and ladies are pawing ‘the 
ground and ready to be off for brave deeds 
to bedone. Their plans for the future fore- 
tell great achievements. They have 
elected their officers and everything is 
ready for work. By the time this tale is in 
print they will have a great deal more to 
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tell. They could hardly contain them- 
selves that first day for all the fine things 
which they wanted to do, and right away 
we expect to hear great things of them. 
Their leaders will have to make double 
quick time to keep step. And they are 
equal to it! 
HELEN E. Hosart. 
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The Children’s Hymn 


(Tune—“ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp’’) 

Some time ago a request came for the words of 
the hymn given below, and as it is a good mission- 
ary hymn, I am giving all leaders a chance to see it 
through our invaluable friend, Missions. It is 
written by S. Aspinwall, Brooklyn. 


**Jesus loves us, this we know, 
For the Bible tells us so,” 
Jesus loves the little children of the world. 
North and South and East and West, 
In his arms they all are blest— 
Jesus loves the little children of the world. 


CHORUS 


Jesus loves the little children, 
All the children of the world; 
Brown and yellow, black and white, 
They are precious in His sight; 
_ Jesus loves the little children of the world. 


Jesus from His throne on high, 

Came into this world to die. 

Jesus loves the little children of the world— 
That we might from sin be free, 

Shed His blood upon the tree— 

Jesus loves the little children of the world. 


Jesus loves us, He who died, 

Heaven’s gate to open wide. 

Jesus loves the little children of the world. 
He will wash away our sin, 

Let His little ones come in. 

Jesus loves the little children of the world. 


Jesus, take this heart of mine, 

Make it pure and wholly Thine: 

That a little light may shine into the world. 
Thou hast bled and died for me, 

I will henceforth live for Thee, 

Until Thou dost call me from this sinful world 
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C. W. C. BANQUET IN COLORADO SPRINGS 


The account of the first C. W. C. 
Banquet in Colorado is taken from a letter 
from Mrs. G. V. Johnson, the new State 
Secretary. ‘‘ We feel that we have just had 
a wonderful time with Miss Hobart. 
Everyone was much impressed by her en- 
thusiasm and sincerity. On Monday 
evening we had the banquet and I was 
happy and proud over that. The children 
wrote the invitations for the guests who sat 
at the head table, decorating the card with 
the shield and red cross. It announced 
that the dinner was in honor of ‘Miss 
Hobart, our Field Secretary,” and 150 
children sat down. Such a happy time as 
each one did have! The boys wore silver 
helmets, the girls had shields, the Heralds 
had trumpets and the Jewels had little 
crowns made of silver cardboard. The 
King and Queen were wonderfully im- 
portant in their red and white robes and 
crowns. They were chosen because they 
had won the highest number of Honor 
Points. Others who had won ‘honorable 
mention’ were Honor Knights and sat at 
the head table with the honor guests. One 
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IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH, AUBURN, N. Y., WORLD CRUSADER’S COMPANY 


group of children did all the decorating of 
the dining-room and it was very gay with 
the red and white streamers, the red 
cherries on the napkins, Miss Hobart’s 
chair and its festoons, and all the lovely 
place cards, which were reproductions of 
the Shields with the Knight in his red 
regalia. And the dinner prepared by the 
Women’s Auxiliary was just the kind that 
would appeal to children, even to the 
punch with cherries in it, and the red and 
white candies at the end. The children 
were the happiest crowd you ever saw. 
They made all their insignia and had a 
little program after the dinner, too. Miss 
Hobart taught them a C. W. C. song and 
told them a couple of stories, dramatizing 
one of them, and they were perfectly de- 
lighted. I am quite sure the C. W. C. will 
have a new meaning from now on. Beside, 
the whole affair opened the eyes of the 
people in the church to what is going on 
among Crusaders.” 


THe AuBurRN C. W. C.’s 


The picture was taken at a recent 
regular meeting of the Crusader Company 
of Immanuel Church, Auburn, N. Y. It 
was organized in April, 1922, by Mrs. 
Ransier, the State Secretary, with eleven 
members. It now has a membership of 
forty-two, with an average attendance of 
forty. Mrs. Albert H. Roberts was the 
first Leader, and arranged the Naval Con- 
test, described in Missions last year, which 
added new members and much interest. 
Since September Mrs. John Clifford has 


had the leadership and is enthusiastic in all 
phases of the work, which has grown re- 
markably. The Campaign Up Dollar Hill 
is engaging the attention now. Aan inter- 
esting feature of the Sunday afternoon 
session is the stereopticon talk given by 
Mr. J. F. Hopkins, who has also provided 
much attractive equipment for the meet- 
ings, such as desks for the officers, screens, 
scenery, regalia, etc. A football contest 
has just closed which was of much interest 


also.” (Who wouldn’t be glad to be 
Recording Secretary if it meant being 
allowed to sit at such a desk.) 


Vay < Dib 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Have you thought how much good a 
note of love would do Miss Noble? (Ed.) 














CROW INDIAN CHILDREN WHO RECEIVED CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FROM THE NEW 


ENGLAND CRUSADERS. 


(SENT BY MISS PAINE.) 
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SIX PROGRAMS FOR JUNIORS 
By Mary L. NoBLe 
For the study of ‘ON THE MARCH” 


Leaders of Juniors will wish to give to the chil- 
dren the wonderful facts which are written in the 
new book, ‘‘On the March.”” These programs will 
be found of special value. Three are printed in this 
issue, and three will be printed in the following 
issue of MISSIONS. 

Leaders are urged to write to the Literature De- 
partment of the General Board of Promotion for as 
many copies of ‘On the March”’ as they need. 
Gather the juniors in groups, using one program for 
each meeting. The page references are to the book, 
‘*On the March.” 


A Worp TO LEADERS 


In order to make clear to the children the general 
idea of the Northern Baptist Convention, its make- 
up and work, we will use terms familiar to them. 
Do not try to explain the intricacies of each society, 
but always keep in mind the importance of the work 
each does and the progress made in the last three 
years because of the New World Movement. 

The title of the book, ‘‘On the March,” suggests 
the terminology used. 

The Commander-in-chief—Christ. 

The Army—The Northern Baptist Convention. 

The Divisions of the Army—The Cooperating 
Societies. 

The Regiments—The State Conventions. 

The Companies—The Local Churches. 

The Privates—The Individuals. 

The quotations at the bottom of each page are 
choice. Select one for each class meeting to be 
memorized by the children. 


PROGRAM NUJIBER I 
THE Baptist ARMY 


Hymn—Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

Aim—To get acquainted with the cooperating 
societies and the individual's place in the scheme. 

Orders—The kingdoms of this world shall become 
the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 

Explain the make-up of the army as given in the 
Foreword and tell approximately how long the 
societies have been organized. 

The Regiments—(p. 8, paragraphs 1, 2.) If each 
regiment is strong and alert, the whole army 
will be. 

The Company—Every private has a pride in his own 
company. Where every company knows what 
has to be done and is glad to help do it, the army 
is able to win the war. So if all the churches help, 
the kingdoms of this world will become the King- 
dom of our Lord. (Select items from pp. 6, 7, 13.) 

The Private—It was said in the World War that one 
reason why the American soldiers were such 
wonderful soldiers was because they knew what 
they were fighting for, and they were determined 
to win because the cause was right and just. In 
the Baptist Army it is just as important that 
every private know what he is fighting for and 
that it is right and just. So you, every boy and 
girl in every church, be a good soldier of Christ, 
and push the banner of Christ through your 
church, state, and Northern Baptist Convention 
till it is flying over every nation in the world. 


PROGRAM NUMBER 2 


First Division—American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society (pp. 38-46) 


Hymn—The Son of God Goes Forth to War. 

Aim—To discover the needs of the foreign mission 
fields and the results of the work of the mission- 
aries in the last three years. 

Jesus said, “‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ 

Jesus gave his disciples and us an example as well 
as a commission. He was an evangelist, a teacher, 
a physician. 

(Send to the Perry Picture Co., Malden, Mass., 
for prints of ‘‘ Jesus by the Sea of Galilee,’’ ‘‘ Jesus 
Teaching the Multitudes,” and ‘‘ Jesus Healing the 
Sick.’’ Get sepia prints and mount them on brown 
cardboard.) 

Our missionaries follow Him in all these ways. 
Take items from the Survey on each country, the 
paragraphs headed ‘‘Problems’’ and ‘‘Program.”’ 
The achievements of the New World Movement 
are given in On the March, pp. 38-46. Avoid too 
many statistics, but show growth in baptisms, 
buildings, new missionaries, autos and gifts from 
the fields. 


Questions—Have there been as many baptisms as 
usual since the New World Movement began? 
How many new buildings have been built in 
the last three years? 
How many are churches, missionaries’ resi- 
dences, schools, hospitals, etc 
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What happened in August, 1922, in Swatow, 
China? What can you tell about it? 

Where is Mabie Memorial Schoo!? 

a. Is it for boys or girls? 
b. Has it ever been full since it was started? 

How many new missionary families were 
thought to be necessary to send to the foreign 
fields in the five years of the New World Move- 
ment? 

How many were sent in the first three years? 

How many autos were wanted in five years? 
How many have been sent? 

Have the missionaries given any money to the 
New World Movement? What did the Burma 
missionaries vote to do? 

Have the native Christians given any money? 


PROGRAM NUMBER 3 


Second Division—Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society (pp. 47-52) 


Hymn—The Morning Light is Breaking. 

Aim—To show how many lights have been lighted 
in the dark places of the world. 

Jesus said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.’’ (Have 
Perry Picture of Holman Hunt’s ‘‘ The Light of 
the World.” 

Have six white and five tiny red cake candles to 
represent some of the kinds of work the Woman's 
Society has been able to do hecause of the Jubilee 
Fund and the New World Movement. Different 
children can hunt up the facts in the Survey and On 
the March about the needs of the work and accom- 
plishments. As each speaks, he lights his candle 
and places it on a large map of Asia on the country 
about which he tells. Be sure to make clear the 
necessity for different kinds of work in different 
countries. For instance, Japan and the Philippine 
Islands do not need elementary schools, but Chris- 
tian dormitories. 
1st Candle—Homes for missionaries and school 

buildings in Burma and India. 

2nd Candle—Two Schools of Mothercraft in China 
(secure pamphlets, ‘‘School of Mothercraft,”’ 5 
cts., and ‘‘Who’s Happy at Huchow,”’ 2 cts., from 
Literature Bureau). 

3rd Candle—Hospital in West China. 

4th Candle—Kindergartens in Japan. 

5th Candle—Dormitories in Philippine Islands. 

6th Candle—Two Orphanages in Europe. (Name 
one of them.) 

Five Red Candles—Union Colleges. Place one 
candle on each of the colleges and medical schools 
and name them, in which the Baptists have a 
share. (Survey, page 51.) 

Questions—How many more single women mission- 
aries are there now than before the New World 
Movement began? 

Describe one of the most interesting new build- 
ings in Burma; in Assam; in South India. 
What new kind of a school was tried in 

Huchow, China? 

Where is the street called ‘‘ Three Spirits’’ and 
what has been built on it? 
What kind of buildings were put up in Japan? 

In the Philippine Islands? 
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Founders’ Day at the Baptist Mission- 
ary Training School 


By LouE.ta P. Forp 


The purpose of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society is to fit the 
Training School into the scheme of world 
mission enterprises. From this base have 
gone trained workers into all of our Home 
and Foreign fields. From it will go this 
year a fine class of young women thor- 
oughly equipped for service in mission 
fields, Christian Centers and local churches. 
Its doors stand open to welcome the young 
woman who places Christ first, and wishes 
to dedicate her life to this type of service. 

This was demonstrated on Thursday, 
February Ist, when was celebrated Found- 
ers’ Day. Could the founders of B. M. T. 
S. have been visibly present, their holy 
ambitions would have been gratified as 
they looked upon the things their wise 
planning had accomplished. Their con- 
fidence in the women of our constituency 
would have been confirmed as they realized 
the growing plans for our school. The 
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alumnae luncheon was the opening event 
of the day. Miss Lottie Herring, president 
Central District Alumnae Association, 
was toast mistress. Her general subject 

as: ‘‘Casting the Net,’”’ and she handled 
it very cleverly. Responses were had from 
different alumnae, ranging in classes from 
1887 to 1908. Following this, the Train- 
ing School committee session was presided 
over by Mrs. R. R. Donnelley, one of the 
charter members of W. A. B. H. M. S. 
Mrs. Smith Thomas Ford, formerly presi- 
dent of the Society, was the speaker of the 
afternoon. Her subject was, ‘‘ The Chal- 
lenge of the Silver Christ.” The inspira- 
tion of her address was found in the key- 
word of the Society: ‘‘Christ in Every 
Home.” 

The Student session followed this, Miss 
Leona Moore, president of the Student 
Council, presiding. Different girls, in novel 
and interesting ways, presented phases of 
their practice work in Sunday schools, Ray- 
mond Chapel (a virtual Christian Center), 
and the Santa Fe and Vincennes Camps, 
where Mexican and Spanish women and 
children are taught. After an informal 
reception, the Founders’ Day dinner, al- 
ready becoming famous, was served. Mrs. 
C. D. Pinkham, president of the school, 
presided over the evening program, with 
Dr. J. J. Ross as the principal speaker. 

These are all cold facts. Throw over 
them the magic of many lights, many 
flowers, much sweet singing by the girls 
themselves. Clothe them with happy com- 
radeship of visiting friends. Add the 
obligato of a ceaseless hum of voices wel- 
coming, greeting, introducing. Place 
back of them the atmosphere of our gra- 
cious president, Mrs. Pinkham, and her 
fine faculty, and you will have a picture 
that will thrill you and add a strong im- 
petus to the work being done. 

It is foundational work that the B. M. 
T. S. is doing. It is not a separate enter- 
prise, uncorrelated and unattached. It 
has knit itself into the superstructure of 
Home and Foreign Missions. It is basic. 
It offers the highest type of instruction for 
mission work at home and overseas, for 
work in Christian Centers, for work in the 
local church. To all of this it is adding 
a church secretarial course which consists 
of Bible, Psychology, English, Book- 
keeping, Stenography and Office Methods. 
A quota of students is asked from each 
state in the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Write to the Training School or Head- 
quarters for the quota in your state, and 
bend your energies toward having it filled 
for the opening semester next fall. 


WwW 


During the past six months, 387 confes- 
sions of Christ have been made in the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Indianapolis, 280 of 
this number being men; 241 have been re- 
ceived by baptism; and more than 300 per- 
sons have united with the Sunday school. 
The midweek prayer service has increased 
in attendance from 20 to 294. A new 
church will be erected next summer. Rev. 
Clarence Wilhelm is the pastor. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 
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Bringing the Fact Home to the Folks 


The stress which our New World Move- 
ment is placing upon the Department of 
Missionary Education, created at the close 
of the Denver Convention, is evidence that 
at last Baptists have awakened to the im- 
portance of getting the literature of the 
Great Commission into the hands of the 
people who must be depended upon to 
activate it. ‘A correlated program of mis- 
sionary education suited to all types of 
churches and to all the various groups 
within the churches” is the ideal. Thus 
far the Church School of Missions, the de- 
tailed plan for which is set forth in a 
pamphlet of that title, has proved a very 
great success. Women’s circles are urged 
to send for the (free) pamphlet and con- 
sider the adaptation of the plan to their 
local church needs. But with or without 
the complete plan, the use of a ‘‘Steward- 
ship Library” is of the greatest importance 
in quickening and nurturing missionary 
interest and stimulating benevolences. A 
new library of eighteen volumes has re- 
cently been selected after counsel with 
leaders in our own and other denomina- 
tions, and we strongly recommend this for 
use in all adult departments of church 
activity. It is carefully classified, contain- 
ing five study books, three story books, 
eight works on stewardship principles and 
two. on stewardship experiences. Where 
there is a missionary ‘‘will,” a financial 
“‘way”’ will be found to secure this library 
and get it into action. 


How One “‘WILL”’ Founp Its ‘‘ Way” 


Rev. Wayland Zwayer, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Ridley Park, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘We are a small suburban church 
of about 120 members. There was no 
library of any kind connected with the 
church. About a year ago I organized a 
League of Christian Stewards, presenting 
to them, as one of their objectives, the 
organization of a library which should be 
entirely educative in character, including 
church and missionary history, biography, 
Baptist principles, church efficiency, Sun- 
day school and B. Y. P. U. organization 
and efficiency, stewardship, devotional and 
inspirational books, missionary reading 
contest books for all groups, etc. I asked 
the League to foster the idea among the 
various church groups to which they be- 
longed and to suggest to these various 
organizations that they place books which 
had been approved in the library. I then 
posted a list of suggested books to which I 
added from time to time, including, of 
course, all the missionary contest books as 


well as those on standard missionary 
topics. The response was immediate. The 
Ladies’ Aid and the B. Y. P. U. made 
appropriations. Sunday school classes and 
individuals purchased books of particular 
interest to. themselves. Hardly a week 
passes but what a new book is added to the 
library. It now includes practically all of 
the missionary reading contest books. So 
many people and organizations have a 
personal interest in the library that the 
books are widely read. 

“The League elected the librarian and 
assistant. _The books are the property of 
the church but the library is under the care 
of the League. One prime thing making 
for the success of the plan is that the char- 
acter of the library is jealously preserved. 
Gifts of books may only be from the 
approved lists. If a library of the usual 
Sunday school type is ever attempted, it 
will have to be entirely separate from the 
League Library. Our librarian keeps 
account of the ‘points’ gained in the mis- 
sionary contests by the various groups.” 


EFFICIENT UsE oF LITERATURE 
LEFT-OVERS 


Long observation of attics and trash 
heaps at house-cleaning time has con- 
vinced the writer that the much-maligned 
housemaid is not the only waster in Baptist 
families. Tucked away in the dust and dirt 
under the eaves or sold to the trash man for 
a few coppers are materials that would 
mean life and salvation to unnumbered 
souls if put into action. We agree with 
Mrs. Dura P. Crockett when she says, in 
“The Star in The East:” ‘Now there is 
no use arguing that you left scrap-books 
behind with your pinafores and third-class 
reader. Do not discard the things that 
may be turned over to efficient business in 
worth-while work. There are scrap-books 
—which may be dignified by being kept in 
or turned over to letter files. If you 
catalogue pictures from almost every- 
where, you will always have material for 
charts, souvenir programs or bulletins to 
match almost any program you may con- 
ceive. Is it Assam? Turn to your file of 
pictures and select a dozen small ones to 
group about the edge of a sheet of card- 
board or the equally good but humble 
manila paper. Cut the paper in the shape 
of a basket such as you see tea pickers in 
Assam carrying. In the center paste or 
draw an Assamese hut. If drawn in out- 
line you can print upon it the names of our 
Assamese stations. Of, if you turn to your 
literature file, looking under Assam, select 
enough clippings or small leaflets so that 
there shall be one for each person at your 
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meeting. Cut the basket pattern sug- 
gested above so that there may be two to 
be glued together at the sides and bottom, 
and place the literature inside. Use this 
for a grab-bag, having each ‘grabee’ pre- 


' sent the contents of her leaflet, letter or 


clipping, either at the close of your planned 
program or at the first of your next meet- 
ing, by way of review. 

“Still another way to distribute your 
file material: After your meeting on India, 
divide your members into four or more 
groups and to each give a half a dozen 
pictures and three leaflets, with orders that 
at your next meeting the groups shall con- 
test for honors, each endeavoring to pre- 
sent the most attractive ten-minute period, 
working on the material given them. They 
may act out a story, make souvenirs for 
the membership, make a bulletin attrac- 
tive enough to hang in the church, or use 
the material in the brightest way possible. 

“And where to find file material? Turn 
to our Board of Promotion Literature 
Catalogs, old and current, for pictures as 
well as suggestions for literature. Beg old 
copies of Misstons (for you want your file 
of Misstons intact). Copies of Asia will 
give some supply’ for general ideas and 
decorations. The Outlook and Atlantic 
Monthly have occasional articles. 

“You may simply let your smal! pictures 
and clippings lie loosely in the envelopes of 
the file, or attach them lightly with 
gummed stickers to the pages of cheap 
blank books, which may be slipped within 
the divisions.” 

The Forum Conductor has a large section 
of “the sanctum” devoted to files and 
scrap-books which enable her to turn at 
a moment’s notice to anything from 
Assamese Ants to Zulu Zebras. It has 
saved untold hours of topic chasing and 
sterile scrambling for ideas. Conserve 
your left-overs. 


Our LEAFLET LIBRARY 


Do you realize what a wonderfully effi- 
cient and complete library of missionary 
material we have, as listed in the catalog of 
the General Board of Promotion? Old 
stock has been weeded out and down to 
date new material filled in so far as funds 
permit, the classification being so excellent 
that a glance is sufficient to locate helps in 
any department of any field served by the 
several cooperating societies. Many have 
not awakened to the fact all the literature 
heretofore handled by these various so- 
cieties has been coordinated into one de- 
partment, the materials being dispensed 
from four centers, viz., the Literature De- 
partment, General Board of Promotion, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Litera- 
ture Bureau, General Board of Promotion, 
125 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago; a similar 
bureau at 700 Ford Building, Boston, and 
at 504 Columbia Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. It will save you much delay if you 
send direct to your nearest headquarters. 
The best things of other denominations are 
also listed in this catalog, which contains 
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live helps on all home and foreign fields; on 
special forms of work, such as educational 
and medical; on social service and rural 
community work; financial matters, church 
efficiency, life work, church evangelism, 
ministers and missionaries benefit; plays, 
poems, stories, songs, maps, pictures, post- 
cards, stereopticon and moving picture 
lectures, handwork and games, devotional 
topics, calendars, periodicals, etc. Leaders 
cudgeling their brains to know how to get 
people interested and what to do next 
would find a comprehensive answer to the 
question in a glance through the pages of 
this great literature catalog. Do you 
know that an annual subscription of one 
dollar entitles you to all the leaflet and 
pamphlet literature published during the 
year for all the societies, this including 
stories, plays, etc., the number for 1922 
being 41 separate publications exclusive of 
stewardship, promotional, organizational 
and life enlistment leaflets and fifty ‘‘ pencil 
sketches?” Can a bargain hunter equal 
this? 

Complaints of delay in receiving litera- 
ture ordered are usually due to use of 
wrong address (letters sent to the indi- 
vidual societies instead of the union head- 
quarters, or to a distant headquarters when 
the writers live near one of the four listed 
above); indefiniteness of order, leaflets 
mentioned diffusely in course of letter to 
some department instead of being separ- 
ately listed; no signature or address—or 
same given illegibly; requests for literature 
not authorized by the catalog, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SERVING UP LITERATURE 
IN PopuLAR Ways 


“Around Our Library Table,” or, ‘The 
Animated Library” (or Catalog), the 
former being brief reviews of the best 
things, given by a circle of good ‘“re- 
porters” sitting around a leaflet-filled table 
and brought into action by the librarian 
(leader); the latter, the same plan with a 
more imaginative touch, the various publi- 
cations coming to life and speaking in the 
first person, as, ‘‘I am the new Christian 
Americanization play, ‘Henry Shoris Goes 
to School.’ I represent the experiences of 
one of your New Americans,” etc., etc. 
The literature thus exploited should ‘‘sell 
itself’’ at the close of the meeting. 

A Grab Bag Review, at which publica- 
tions passed around at the close of one 
meeting and taken, hit or miss, from an 
attractive bag, are studied and reviewed by 
their several recipients at the following 
meeting. 

A Circulating Library of Publications, 
exchanges being made at each meeting of 
the society. An individual or committee 
will be necessary to keep the circulation 
normal. 

An Occasional Story Hour in ihe Mission 
Circle, at which the best things are given in 
narrative form by good speakers. 

A Line of Leaflets hung up at each meet- 
ing for inspection, attention being fre- 
quently called to the display. 
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The Missionary Magic Carpet—An 
imaginary trip to any section of the world 
field in terms of pertinent leaflets, the 
fanciful mode of transportation being the 
famous magic carpet of fairy tales, which 
unrolled at the traveler’s wish and whisked 
him to his destination. 


On THE MARCH WITH THE NEw WoRLD 
MOVEMENT : 

“The greatest document ever produced 
by our denomination,” was the exclama- 
tion of one of our national leaders upon his 
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first reading of ‘On the March’’—the new 
publication giving the facts concerning our 
progress along the lines indicated by The 
Survey, and bringing the New World 
Movement record down to date. Programs 
and plans for using this work in study 
classes, young people’s societies, adult 
groups, among Sunday school children and 
juniors have been prepared, the book and 
its helps being free for the asking. What- 
ever else may have to be crowded out of 
your busy church life, you cannot afford to 
miss this. Send at once. 


An Alphabet in Methods on Woman’s Work 


PREPARED BY INA E. BURTON AND HARRIETT ETHEL CLARK 
(Continued from March Issue) 


N What kind of young women are 

needed for Home and Foreign Mis- 

sion Service? 
They must be thoroughly Christian 
with a personal knowledge of the 
saving power of Christ; unselfish, and 
both tolerant and loving in their deal- 
ings with others; vigorous health is 
necessary lest a useful life be short- 
ened by an unfavorable climate or 
unusual nerve strain; intelligent and 
educated, with attractive personality 
in order to deal with all grades of 
learning and all nationalities. 

O What is the value of Summer Schools 

of Missions, Missionary Education 
Movement Conferences and Baptist 
Assemblies? Where shall we secure 
information concerning such con- 
ferences? 
The presentation of Mission Study 
books and Bible lessons and the 
lectures given at such conferences 
bring to women and girls a new or en- 
larged vision of world conditions and 
needs. Companionship with leaders 
in missionary endeavor creates last- 
ing enthusiasm. Leaders of local 
groups find the needed preparation for 
their work. Many a young woman 
has answered the need by yielding 
her life for definite missionary service. 
Consult State and National Head- 
quarters for information on all sum- 
mer conferences. 

P What is a Church School of Missions 
and how can Baptist women help in 
the promotion of these schools? 

A Church School of Missions is a 
group of classes in a given church 
simultaneously studying mission 
study books for a given period, gen- 
erally six to eight weeks. Provision 
should be made for classes for 
juniors, intermediates, young people 
and adults. Responsibility for the 
promotion of Church Schools of 
Missions belongs to the church mis- 
sionary committee or a committee 
especially appointed. The local 
woman’s missionary society should 
urge the organization of such a school 


and should cooperate to the fullest 
degree in the making and carrying 
out of plans. 

QO What relationship do the W. W. G. 

and C. W. C. bear to the two national 
Societies, and what plans are being 
used by them in the Continuation 
Campaign this year? 
While the World Wide Guild and 
Children’s World Crusade function 
in the Missionary Education De- 
partment of the Board of Education, 
there is a close cooperative relation- 
ship between this Department and 
the two Woman's National Societies. 
The Misses Noble are cooperative 
officers of both Women’s Societies. 
The W. W. G. Commission, which 
makes definite plans for the Guild 
and Crusade work during the year, is 
composed of four representatives of 
each of the two Women’s National 
Societies, and the National W. W. G. 
and C. W. C. officers, and Secretary 
of the Missionary Education Depart- 
ment. The W. W. G.’s and C. W. C.’s 
have taken this year in the Campaign 
the same quotas as last year. The 
W. W. G.’s are raising money as 
groups and individuals, and many 
are using the “‘ Might Boxes.”” The 
C. W. C.’s are using the dime con- 
tainers called ‘‘The Crusade Up 
Dollar Hill.” 

R What is White Cross Service? 

White Cross Service is an extra work 
of love by women of Baptist churches 
for missionaries of the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Societies. While 
women sew or prepare materials for 
industrial schools, hospitals, etc., 
they become vitally interested in the 
fields and peoples for whom they are 
working. On account of this help, 
missionaries can give more time to 
personal visitation and other tasks. 
The Overland Division cares for 
needs (not equipment) of home mis- 
sionaries and the Overseas Division 
cares for needs (not equipment) of 
foreign missionaries. A danger lies 
in the fact that some women become 
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so interested in this form of service 
that they use money to buy ma- 
terials that should be given for the 
regular support of missions, such as 
salaries, field appropriations, etc. If 
women cannot give to the missionary 
budget and buy White Cross ma- 
terials at the same time, preference 


X 


should be given to the first need, the 


missionary budget. 

In Districts, States and some Asso- 
ciations there are White Cross 
Directors who can supply local 
churches with names and needs of 
missionaries of the two Societies. 
What is the Standard of Excellence? 
A thermometer which shows the 
efficiency atmosphere of the local 
Woman's Missionary Society. Copies 
of the Standard of Excellence leaflet 
may be gotten from your nearest 
Literature Bureau. The Standard of 
Excellence Wall Chart is of real value 
to the Missionary Society—price 15c. 

T What is the Standard of Efficiency? 
A measuring rod which shows the 
progress made within a given time by 
a group of Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties. The Standard of Efficiency 
leaflet may be gotten at your nearest 
Literature Bureau. 

U What is the Extension Department 

of the two Women’s Societies? 

This Department is organized for the 
purpose of reaching through litera- 
ture women in Baptist churches who 
do not belong to a Missionary Society 
because they cannot attend its meet- 
ings. Packets of missionary and pro- 
motional literature are sent out three 
times a year to the Extension Visitor 
in the local church for her to deliver 
to the Extension Members in their 
homes. The contacts made through 
these calls are blessed and the litera- 
ture read gives the information neces- 
sary for the extension of missionary 
living, praying and giving. For in- 
formation about organizing an Ex- 
tension Department write to Exten- 
sion Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

What is the Missionary Reading 
Contest? 

The two Women’s Societies cooper- 
ate with the Missionary Education 
Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the selection of books to be 
included in a national reading con- 
test. The Women’s Societies offer 
five traveling libraries of ten books 
each to the District which during the 
denominational year reports the 
largest number of points secured in 
proportion to church membership. 
Secure leaflet giving full list of books 
and set of rules from nearest Litera- 
ture Bureau. 

“wo is College Counselor work? 
The Woman’s American Baptist 
Home and Foreign Mission Societies 
have women known as counselors 
representing their work in Districts, 
and states, also college communities. 
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The work of the College Counselor is 
to preserve and develop the link be- 
tween the denomination and the 
student, to secure recruits for the 
mission field, and to develop an in- 
telligent, able constituency filled 
with missionary consecration. 

What part do Baptist women have in 
the systematic distribution of de- 
nominational literature? 

In every state a Literature Secretary 
is appointed by the District Board, 
such appointment is ratified by the 
two Women’s National Societies. 
Since the responsibility for the gen- 
eral distribution of literature has 
been placed in one committee of the 
General Board of Promotion, the 
State Secretaries of Literature work 
with the Secretary of that Com- 
mittee. State Secretaries of Litera- 
ture are responsible for the finding of 
Associational Secretaries of Litera- 
ture and for the proper distribution 
of literature at State and Associa- 
tional meetings, summer conferences 
and other gatherings of people in the 
states. 

What journals are Baptist mediums 
of communications between the na- 
tional denominational organizations 
and the constituency in the churches? 
MIssIons is an attractive monthly 
missionary magazine bringing news 
from all our Baptist mission fields at 
home and abroad, with a world out- 
look and Kingdom vision. 

The Baptist is a weekly religious 
newspaper which gives information 
concerning events of world impor- 
tance, plans of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, news from mission fields and 
churches. 

For subscription rates address Mis- 
SIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, or The Baptist, 417 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 

In addition to these two periodicals, 
owned and published by the de- 
nomination, there are two papers 
privately owned, The Watchman- 
Examiner and The Baptist Record of 
Iowa, and two papers owned by State 
Conventions, The Baptist Observer of 
Indiana and The Baptist Banner of 
West Virginia. 

What is Christian Americanization 
work and has it a real value for the 
local churches? 

Christian Americanization is an 
effort on the part of Baptist women 
in the local churches to bring Christ 
to every home in their communities 
in order to make a better America 
and a better world. The value of the 
work consists in showing churches 
that the Great Commission is not to 
be carried out alone by regularly 
appointed missionaries but also by 
personal service rendered by every 
member. For full information address 
Christian Americanization Secretary, 
2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago. 
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Daily Bible Readings 


PREPARED BY MRS. W. A. MONTGOMERY, MRS. GEO. W. 
COLEMAN, MISS INA E. BURTON, AND MRS. STACY R. 
WARBURTON 


APRIL—OUR TREASURY 


. Matt. 6:19—Treasure not to be hoarded. 

Matt. 6:20—Treasure to be laid up in heaven. 

Matt. 6:21—The heart follows the treasure. 

Matt. 19:21—Treasure sold means treasure 

laid up. 

. Matt. 19:23—Hard to hold both worlds. 

Matt. 19:29—Uncalculating service rewarded. 

. Matt. 13:44—True riches of supreme worth. 

Luke 12:33—Providing permanent purses. 

. Isa. 33:6—Reverence for God a true treasure. 

10. 2 Cor. 4:7—The gospel a treasure. 

11. James 5:2-4—Heaping up an accursed treasure. 

12. 1 John 3:17—An unanswered enigma. 

13. 1 Tim. 6:6-8—Godliness with contentment is 
great gain. 

14. 1 Tim. 6:10, 11—The root of every evil. 

15. Mark 4:19—Choking the word. 

16. Luke 12:15—Life not in abundance of things. 

17. Prov. 15:16—A true contrast. 

18. Prov. 13:7—Poor for the Kingdom of God 
spells true wealth. 

19. Prov. 11:28—A solemn warning. 

20. Deut. 32:15—God forgotten in the day of pros- 


perity. 

21. Deut. 8:18—Wealth the gift of God, to be used 
for Him. 

22. Luke 16:13—An impossible partnership. 

23. Luke 12:15-21—A warning against covetous- 
ness. 

24. Eccles. 5:13—Riches kept for self a curse. 

25. ie? ~ tenia llamas in gold a denial of 

od. 
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26. Matt. 25:34-36—The reward of riches used for 
the glory of God. 

27. Matt. 16:26—The unanswerable question of 
Jesus. 

28. Lev. 26:3-12—God’s promise to faithful 
stewards. 

29. Mal. 3:10—An unaccepted challenge; an un- 
proved pledge. 

30. Exod. 35:21-25; 36:5, 6—An ancient freewill 
offering. 
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Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 
From Vancouver, February 22, 1923, on the 
Empress of Asia, Rev. and Mrs. W. O. Valentine 
and two children for the Philippines. 


ARRIVED 
Miss Amy B. Coe of Balasore, Bengal-Orissa, in 
New York City, February 13, 1923. 


BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. H. R. S. Benjamin of Ningpo, 
East China, a son, November 9, 1922. 

To Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Conrad of Bassein, 
Burma, a son, February 6, 1923. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Stewart S. Clark, of Chengtu, 
West China, a son, Alvin Lloyd, December 15, 1922. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Howard of Contai, 
Bengal-Orissa, a son, November 8, 1922. 

To Dr. and Mrs. C. D. Leach of Huchow, East 
China, a daughter, February 22, 1923. 


DIED 


The daughter of Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Sword of 
Namkham, Burma, on February I, 1923. 

Mrs. C. G. Lewis, formerly a missionary in Suifu, 
West China, on February 7, 1923, at East Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

APPOINTED 
Bernard W. Armstrong, Des Moines, Iowa 
Rhoda C. Broholm, Albert Lea, Minn. 
(Fiancée of Mr. Armstrong) 
Herman D. Sorg, Detroit, Mich. 
Erna M. Brueckmann, Polson, Mont. 
(Fiancée of Mr. Sorg) 

Martin S. Engwall, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. M. S. Engwall, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles E. Olney, Waltham, Mass. 

Elva L. Caul, Granville, Ohio 

(Fiancée of Mr. Olney) 

Lawrence T. Helfrich, Carthage, Ill. 

Walfred Danielson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Walfred Danielson, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lea’ Blanche Edgar, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

Florence Carter 

(Fiancée of B. L. Korling, Missionary in 

Belgian Congo) 
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Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1923: 

First Prize—One worthwhile book for correct answers to the 66 puzzles in the 
eleven issues of 1923. 

Second Prize—A book, or a subscription to Missions, for correct answers to five 
puzzles in each issue, or for 55 correct answers out of the 66. Missions will be sent to 
any address. 

Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Answers to March Puzzles Swatow (ow as in how), not Swataw 
Rev. W. J. Scott Impur, not Impar 


Rev. Carl B Tura, not Turra 
f eee h 4 a Irrelevant, not irrelivant 


Rev. W. F. Harper Hypocrisy, not hypocresy 


: Mineralogy, not minerology 
Mrs. Sadie L. Knuckles Committee, not comittee 
Rev. Leonard I. Fowle 


Ominous, not omenous 
Words Often Misspelled 


APY Se 


Million, not milion 
Perfidious, not perfideous 


Pre-ferred, not per-ferred Inoculate, not innoculate 

Insist, not ensist Repellent, not repellant 

Ministering, not minestrying Eleemosynary, not elemosinary 
Buddhist, not Buddist After I, spell with ie, as: Relieve, believe. 
Referred, not reffered After c, spell with ei, as: Receive, con- 
Property, not propperty ceive, conceit. 

Really, not realy Optimist, not optomist 

Present, not preasant (a gift) 

Support, not suport A Word to the Puzzlers 
Inevitable, not enevitable Read the Chat with the Question Box- 


Involves, not envolves . 
Prescriptions, not precriptions ers on another page, realize that the same 


Subscription, not subcription conditions have affected you, and do not 
Indicate, not indecate despair of getting the prize due you as 
Denomination, not denomenation soon as it is practicable—and that should 
Christian, not Christain (Common) be about now. 








Baker’s Cocoa 


is the ideal drink 
for growing children 


Not only does its delicious flavor 
and aroma appeal to the palate 
but it supplies the body with a 
considerable amount of pure, 
wholesome and _nuitritious food. 


hildren, owing to 
their almost ceaseless 
activity, frequently 
require as large an 
amount of nourish- 
ment as adults, and 
good cocoa is a valu- 
able aid in the care- 
fully arranged diet. 
But its quality must 
ALO. U. &. Par. OFF. be good and no cocoa 
can quite so well meet the requirements 
of dietitian, physician, nurse or house- 


keeper as “‘ BAKER’S.” 
MADE ONLY BY 


Watter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















Whatever 
Your ) 
Question ‘ 


Be it the pronunciation 
of Bolsheviki or soviet, the 

spelling of a puzzling word—the meaning of 
blighty, fourth arm, etc., this Supreme 
Authority— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 
Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Write for specimen pages, prices, etc., 
and FREE Pocket Maps if you name this 
publication, 
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New Books 
‘“*THE Best I REMEMBER” 


This is an interesting book of remin- 
iscences covering thirty-three years of 
London religious journalism. It contains 
intimate glimpses of interesting people. 
Among the subjects dealt with are: The 
Secret of Spurgeon’s Power; Tipple, the 
Greatest Master of Pulpit Prose; Religion 
and Politics; Mr. Lloyd George; Dr. R. J. 
Campbell; Great Missionaries; Dr. Fair- 
bairn and Others; Ways and Vagaries of 
Preachers. Arthur Porritt, the author, 
early in his career turned to religious jour- 
nalism, and after editing The Independent 
and Non-Conformist, he joined the staff 
of The Christian World, with which he has 
been associated for over twenty years. 
He has twice visited America and Canada 
—on the last occasion as a journalist dele- 
gate at the International Congregational 
Council at Boston in 1920. (George H. 
Doran Co.; $3 net). 















NUITY money helps 
increase the circula- 
tion of the Bible. 
You can donate a sum of 
money to this Society and 
receive from it annually, 
while you live, interest 
ranging from 5 to 9%, ac- 
cording to your age. 


At your decease your in- 
vestment will live after you 
and continue to circulate 


the Word of God. 


Write today for 
full particulars 


THE ANNUITY DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISSIONS 


MoFFATT PARALLEL EDITION 


The George H. Doran Company has 
rendered a signal service in publishing Dr. 
Moffatt’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment parallel with the authorized version, 
with an introduction to New Testament 
study. This brings together the King 
James Version, which nothing should ever 
be allowed to supersede, with the best 
translation yet made which acts as a com- 
mentary and is of great value in the light 
it throws upon many passages that have 
been obscure. We can think of no better 
combination for Sunday school teachers 
and Bible students, as well as pastors. The 
type is clear, and the neat edition in cloth 
is $2.50 net. This is a most appropriate 
present to make to one’s pastor. 


APOLOGY AND POLEMIC IN°* THE 
NEw TESTAMENT 


This solid volume, comprising the 
Bohlen Lectures for 1915, is in a sense a 
memorial to Prof. Andrew D. Heffern, of 
the Philadelphia Divinity School, who died 
a few days after he had completed the 
manuscript. The author says that the 
large element of controversy in the New 
Testament Writings suggested the studies 
of the progress of Christianity amid the 
earliest attacks upon it, or the attempted 
perversion of it, and of the methods of its 
original defense and of the establishment of 
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believers in the faith of the Gospel. He 
treats of the controversial element in the 
New Testament, the genesis of the 
Apostles’ faith, the polemic in the Gospels, 
the apostolic apologia, acceptance of the 
Gospel and standing fast in the faith, 
establishment against external opposition, 
the Judaistic controversy, the intruding 
Gnostic teachings and the attack and re- 
pulse of the Gnostic movement in the New 
Testament. There is much in the study 
that applies to present conditions. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York; $3.50.) 


Send to the publishers for catalogs of the:r 
missionary and religious books. They will 
gladly respond. 








THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
The University of Chicago 


Exceptional opportunities for Mission- 
aries. Practical Training in Religious 
Work. Four Groups of courses prepara- 
tory for Pastorate, Foreign Missions, Re- 
ligious Education, Social Service. 

TWENTY-SEVEN Instructors in the 
Divinity Faculty and Conference. Oppor- 
tunity for elective work in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, LITERATURE, and 
ScIENCE. Divinity Students may take 
the Degrees of A.M., D.B., and Ph.D. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
June 18—August 31 


For further information address 
Dean Shailer Mathews The University of Chicago 











How Are You Going to Invest That Legacy ? 





It is not a large one. 
You need just as large an income as you 
can get, but you must not risk your principal. 


AN ANNUITY 


with the 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
will just meet your needs 


1. The income is larger than you can get else- 
where with absolute safety to the principal. 
Annuity payments vary from four to nine 
per cent a year according to the age of the 


annuitant 


2. Payments are made semi-annually as long 


as you live. 


3. The released principal helps carry the knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ to the world. 


For application blanks or further information, apply to 


ALICE M. HUDSON, Treasurer 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
} (Corporate Name) 


276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


It is all you have. 
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““WaatT JEsus TAUGHT” 


This compact volume by President 
Milton G. Evans of Crozer Theological 
Seminary is what one would expect from 
him, a clear and thoughtful study of the 
teachings of Jesus according to the Gospels, 
with a comprehensive survey of the sources 
and background. The work is born of the 
class-room instruction, and those who wish 
to know of the teaching which the Crozer 
students get on these vital subjects can 
here obtain full information. Students, 
preachers and teachers will find these 
studies practical, sympathetic and exceed- 
ingly valuable. The index of Scripture 
passages quoted or cited proves how 
absolutely the work is based on Scripture. 
“According to the Gospels’”’ is no empty 
phrase with Dr. Evans but the foundation 
upon which all is built. (The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia; $1.50 net.) 


“THE SIMPLE GOSPEL” 


‘The author, Rev. H. S. Brewster, proves 
once more that the so-called ‘Simple 
Gospel” is not simple at all. He finds the 
heart of it in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which he seeks to interpret literally as the 
teaching of Jesus. From his point of view, 
which is that of the social gospel, the 
literal teachings of Jesus have always been 
obscured and disregarded by Christians 
and the Church, with consequence that 
there has been built up a society which is 
positively anti-Christian in its principles 
and contrary to the plain teaching of Him 
who is called Master and Lord while denied 
actual leadership or authority. The author 
is an advocate, and takes extreme posi- 
tions regarding the phases of the existing 
order which he does not approve. He pro- 
vokes thought, however, and that is worth 
while. If he had included teachings of 
Jesus which are not in the Sermon on the 
Mount, it might have given a better 
balance, and if many of his utterances were 
less dogmatic they would perhaps be more 
convincing. That there is much that is 
true and deserving of careful reflection in 
the volume the reader will not doubt, and 
he can agree to disagree where the author 
fails to convince him that he has reached 
the final interpretation of that matchless 
Sermon by the Master Teacher. (Mac- 
millan Company, New York; $1.50.) 


“Ler's Pray” 


The purpose of this book by Edna 
Geister is to help mothers and leaders who 
recognize the good that can come to chil- 
dren from wisely directed and healthful 
play. The games described are suitable 
for the home group, the schoolroom, for 
small parties and large parties, indoor and 
out, in the home, church, school and com- 
munity house. A foreword to mothers 
and leaders makes clear their part in the 
play of the children and the postscript 
is made up of suggestions to hostesses in 
the matter of prizes, partners and the like. 
A practical and original addition to Miss 
Geister’s notable series of books on recrea- 
tion, based on a wide experience and train- 


ing. (George H. Doran Co. $1.25; net.) SILHORN BROTHERS, 136 West Lake St Chicago sem 
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From the 
**Chosen 
Prince’’ 


From the 
**Stream 
| of Life’’ 





The Victor Safety Cinema 
projects a large, clear pic- 
ture. Uses only Safety 
Standard Non-Inflamma- 
ble Filmapproved by Nat. 
B’d of Fire Underwriters. 


As They Really Live— 


You may be packing a box for India next week. Perhaps you have studied the 
problems of your missionaries there, but can you impart your knowledge to the 


other members of your church ? 


Suppose it were possible to bring India—as it really lives—to your church parlors 
tomorrow. Wouldn’t your people be interested as never before? 


Why not bring India, China—or any land—to your own church, your home 


even—with motion pictures? Give real vitality to missionary meetings. 


Show 


the living world in which your missionaries are spreading their message. 
All this can be done at small expense—The Victor Safety Cinema—a really 


safe, really fine motion picture machine can be easily acquired for your church. 
Then our libraries of films can serve you. Think of 1,265 subjects specially 
chosen for church and school use. Realize the new lively interest that may be 
brought to your church thru these pictures. 


Your motion picture equipment will help congregation, Sunday School, Young 


People, every branch of Church life. 
and ‘‘The Picture and the Pulpit,” 





Write us today for complete information 
a booklet you will be glad to read. 


Address Dept. M 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP’N 


69 W. MOHAWK ST. 
Safety Standard Libraries in Principal Cities 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 
Stockholm, July 21-27 
Special tours leaving New York June 16, 23, 30 and 
July 7. Comprehensive itineraries, splendid steam- 
ers, excellent hotels and experienced directors. 
Send for folder 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 





MISSIONS for May 
will be 
Pre-Convention Issue 
with 
Letters from the Field 


Subscribe Now! 





1922 PASSION PLAY beautifully illus- 
trated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, 
for rent at $2.50, or for sale at $26.60. 
Also Wm. J. Bryan’ s ‘Back to God’ and 
400 other excellent illustrated lectures 
and sermons. Write for information. 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 








258 Victor Building Davenport, Iowa 
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MMUNION SERVI NCE co. 
INDIVIDUAL CO Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, Missions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
State your problem clearly, giving us detailed information as to rates and location desired, etc. 








DENISON UNIVERSITY 


CLARK W. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph.D., Pres. 
GRANVILLE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
SHEPARDSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DOANE ACADEMY 

EMPHASIZING— 
A general training in Liberal Artsand 
Sciences in a Student-body and under 
a Faculty wholesomely Christian. 

OFFERING— 
College, Degree and other diploma 
courses suited to all types of life- 
work. Engineering, business, law, 
music, medicine, home-making, edu- 
cation, missionary service, gospel 
ministry. 

LIMITING— 
The number of students so as to fur- 
nish a finer companionship with 
young people and a better contact 
with head professors. 

Address 
The Secretary, Denison University 
Granville, Ohio 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 


J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 


Cook Academy 


50th year. Prepares Boys for college or business 
careers. Graduates are successful in leading col- 
leges. In Finger Lake region with splendid health 
record. All body-building athletics. Swimming 
pool. Christian influence and training. Music 
advantages. For catalog address 


The Principal, Box M, Montour Falls, N. Y. 








18343—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1:23 


Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to Indian- 
apolis, a city of over 300,000. 


Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 








Gordon College 


of Theology and Missions 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Graduate school and college fe 
standards, courses and degrees. 
Interdenominational liberty, 
evangelical unity. 

NATHAN R. Woop, President 





























THE BEST EDUCATION 


is none too good for the 
demands of our time 


Young people should add to a High School course all for which they have storage capacity. A new 
world will be opened up to them by a thorough course in Literature, History and the various depart- 
ments of Science and Engineering. All who are interested in such courses in 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


are invited to correspond with 


President EMORY W. HUNT, D.D., LL.D., or Registrar THERON CLARK, at LEWISBURG, PA. 





PEDDIE 


A College Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys 


Founded in 1866 asa contribution of Baptists 
to the cause of Christian Education. 

Special rates to ministers. Opportunities for 
self-help to deServing boys of limited means. Boys 
now in attendance from thirty states and six 
foreign countries. Graduates holding high rank 
in twenty-six colleges. 

Catalog and full information on application to 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box Z, Hightstown, N. J 


































Crozer Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Room-Rent Free. Scholarships 
available to approved students. 

Seminary’s relations to University of Pennsyl- 
vania warrant offer of the following courses: 


I 
Regular Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Seminary. Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


Course with special emphasis on Religious 


Education. 
Seminary and University. Degrees of B.D. 


and A.M. 


Ill 
Training for Advanced Scholarship. Grad- 
uate Course. 
Seminary and University. Degrees of Th.M. 
and Ph.D. 
Address MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., President 
CHESTER, PA. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 


Formerly known as 
Bethel Academy and Theological Seminary 
G. ARvip Hacstrom, D.D., President 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Faculty of 23 Enrollment of 292 

Seminary—Offers three years’ course leading 
up to degrees B.D., Th.B. or Th.G.; also a special 
two "asad course. Prepares students for bilingual 
work, 

Bible and Missionary Training Course— 
Offering a two years’ course in the English Lan- 
guage preparing for all forms of missionary work. 

Academy—Courses: Collegeand Seminary Pre- 
paratory, Commercial, Music, Expression. Two 
years’ Bible courses offered in Academy. Accred- 
ited. Strong religious and missionary spirit. 


A School with a Purpose, which makes Investments 
of Ltfe and Money Worth While 


LINFIELD COLLEGE 


The Baptist College of the Pacific Northwest 
Standard Courses and Degrees. 
Enlarged Faculty. New Gymnasium. No Debt. 
For information and literature, address 


President LEONARD W. RILEY 
McMinnville, Oregon 














OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 


OTTAWA, KANSAS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Academy or High School 
Conservatory of Music 
We believe most thoroughly in the ideals of Chris- 


tian Education and try to realize them. 
S. E. PRICE, President. 











The Baptist Missionary Training School 


Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 
One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for under peg | 
Three year course for high school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries 

















We wish to make this School Directory useful to our readers and to the 
institutions alike. All will see the desirability of being represented in these 
pages. Parents know that any school recommended by Missions is worthy 
of consideration. 
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AT THE BETHEL 


‘What does it mean to be a Christian?” 
an eleven-year-old girl was asked recently 
in one of the children’s meetings at Bethel 
Neighborhood House. 

“To take Jesus into our hearts, ask 
Him to forgive our sins, and try to do what 
He wants us to do.’’ Can anyone give a 
clearer answer? 

This is indicative of the splendid Chris- 
tian training afforded by our community 
centers, over twenty of which now stretch 
from coast to coast. The two pictures on 
page 194 of Missions illustrate the type of 
children who gather at Bethel in Kansas 
City, Kansas. The activities there include 
all the usual kindergarten, day nursery, 
clinic, clubs, classes and Sunday services. 
During the last quarter of 1922, through 
the medium of personal calls on the part of 
the missionaries and meetings of various 
kinds at the Center itself, nearly 12,000 
direct contacts were made with the fami- 
lies surrounding the Christian Center. 
This is Christian service that tells! 


Jupson TRAINING MANUALS 


To this valuable series the Judson 
Press (Publication Society) has added a 
number of volumes. Building a Commu- 
nity, by Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, treats 
interesting and constructively of the social 
duties and principles of the present-day 
Christian. He believes fervently in a 
Christianized, socialized community life 
that will be a ‘“‘heaven on earth,” and 
holds that the teachings of Jesus are prac- 
tical and intended to be put into actual 
control of conduct. Community building 
is certainly a fascinating subject, and in 
dealing with the ideal city and the relation 
of church, school, government and other 
factors to it the author has furnished 
plenty of matter for study and reflection. 
Dr. Batten has ideals and convictions, and 
does not allow the reader to remain un- 
conscious of the fact. A wholesome vol- 
ume for the School of the Church. 

Evangelism of Youth, by Albert H. Gage, 
fully merits the high commendation given 
by Dr. Stilwell, General Superintendent of 
Evangelism, who says that ‘‘for sane, 
practical methods dealing with the spirit- 
ual life of young people nothing has come 
under my observation that approaches the 
wholesome suggestiveness of this little 
volume.”’ It is intensely practical, the 
outgrowth of experience—that of a pastor 
and a personal worker with young people. 
Pastors will find its examples and sugges- 
tions of great value,and the author is most 
happy in his way of putting things. Sun- 
day school superintendents and teachers 
should put it in their libraries, and its 
practical suggestions in their practice. 

Church Work with Juniors, by Meme 
Brockway, in the same series, is the out- 
come of many years of experience with 
churches of all grades, from the rural to 
the large city, and especially with the 
juniors. This volume gives details ef or- 
ganization, programs for the junior de- 
partment in church and Sunday school, 
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Don’t Deny Yourself a New Religious Book 


THE WORLD'S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY 
Compiled by CAROLINE MILES HILL, Ph.D. 

_ ‘What more elevating and broadening exercise could a writer or speaker on 
spiritual themes desire than the habitual study of such a book? It will be of the 
very greatest spiritual service to people of all religions and of no religion. It meets 
a well-nigh universal need.’-—New York Christian Advocate. 

“TI think it is great.’”"—Helen B. Montgomery. 


“T congratulate you on its publication. It is an admirable work.’—Wm. 
Lyon Phelps (Yale). Cloth 12 mo. 876 pages. $5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
By ROBERT H. THOULESS (Manchester) 

The God revealed by religious.experience shown to be identical with the God 
required by the moral consciousness and the God required to explain the world 
and the God revealed in historical Christianity. $2.50 

CHR’STIAN WAYS OF SALVATION 
By GEORGE W. RICHARDS (Lancaster Seminary) 

Eight historical ‘‘ways’’ that Christian salvation has been successfully pre- 
sented and in addition a tremendously helpful exposition of the present creed of 
the United Free Church of Scotland. (Probably) $2.00 

CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM 
By J. GRESHAM MACHEN, D.D. (Prifceton) 

Holds liberal religion and historic Christianity are two distinct religions 
proceeding from altogether separate roots. $1.75 
OLD TESTAMENT LIFE AND LITERATURE 
By I. G. MATTHEWS (Crozer) 

Follows a good method; holds a modern point of view without becoming 
radical. $2.50 
HE OPENED TO US THE SCRIPTURES 
By B. W. BACON (Yale) 

Jesus’ better way of using Scripture explained and recommended to our own 
practice. $1.00 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR RELIGION 
From Moses to the Present Day 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 

“Tt was a book which I gulped. He seems to me to have been extraordinarily 
successful in doing two things; first, in preserving a continuous line of interest and, 
secondly, in maintaining historical impartiality.”—Dr. James Moffatt of Scotland. 


$1.75 
THE RELIGION OF THE PRIMATIVES 
By Msgr. A. LE ROY 
Translation by Rev. Newton Thompson 
A Roman Catholic missionary’s interesting account based on his long study 





and life among them of the black populations of interior Africa. $2.50 
ITEMS FOR YOUR NEXT ORDER 
Jones: Religious Foundations. .......... Se SRP a ae $1.00 
Galer: Old Testament Law for Bible Students. ......... 1.25 
Slattery: Prayers for Private and Family Use .......... 1.00 
Coffin: What Is There in Religion? ........... a inal c ec 
Gulick: The Christian Crusade for a Warless World ....... 1.00 
Hertzler: The History of Utopian Thought ........... 3.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 











THE ARMSTRONG STOCKHOLM TOUR 


FOR BUSY PEOPLE 
THIRTY-EIGHT -DAYS—$490 


Sailing from New York on the ‘‘Aquitania” (45,647 tons) July 3; returning on the 
“‘Berengaria’’ (52,000 tons) August 10 


12 days on the Atlantic—6 days at Stockholm—19 days in England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and Denmark 


Tour under the management of Dr. A. J. Armstrong, Professor of English Literature 
in Baylor University, who has had fifteen seasons of experience with European parties. 


Longer Tours Offered for $695 and $985 
For further information address ‘‘G,’’ care of Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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If Some One Should 
Ask You About a Will 


And When You 
Make Your Own 


The Corporate Names of Our Societies Are 


American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- 
tary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Charles L. White, D.D., Executive 
Secretary, 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Gilbert N. Brink, D.D., General Secretary, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Alice M. Hudson, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, Treasurer, 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, E. T. 
Tomlinson, D.D., Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. . 

The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelford, Ex- 
— Secretary, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

ty. 

Inquiries concerning ANNUITIES and WILLS 
addressed to any officer named will be held as 
confidential and will receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from four 
to nine per cent a year, interest payable semi- 
annually. 

On two lives the rate of income varies from four 
to eight and three-tenths per cent a year, interest 
payable semi-annually. 

Samples, of these SINGLE and DOUBLE 
CONTRACTS will be sent to you on request. 


‘‘Where your heart is, there 
should your treasure g0.”’ 








Two Kinds of Shortage 
—Both Bad 


. SHORTAGE of the right kind of 

advertising and printed matter is 

just as serious in its slowing-down effects 

on business as a shortage of freight cars. 

Cars are needed to move volume of goods. 

Good printing is needed to move volume 
of sales. 


REDFIELD-KENDRICK-ODELLCO. 


INCORPORATED 
Printers-Engravers-Map Makers 


311 West Forty-third Street, New York 
Telephone Longacre 9200 . 











#, CHURCH WINDOWS 


j 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLAS: 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 

ster R 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Tacobp Art Olass Companp 
Dept UTI 27 


St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis,Mo 
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and also in the Week-day Session of the 
Church School of Religious Education— 
a new development. The closing chapter 
on Winning Juniors to Christ is admirable, 
and ought to be in the hands of parents 
and teachers. The little book is in a class 
by itself for practical usefulness. 


CuuRCH SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 


From the same publishers we have 
Church School Objectives, edited by Dr. 
W. E. Chalmers. This is a brief manual 
designed to furnish a year’s program of 
study and work for the Sunday school 
along the new and approved lines which 
make. for a “better Sunday school.” 
Planning for a Big Year is treated by 
Louis H. Koehler; Membership and At- 
tendance by Jay A. Lapham; Enlisting 
and Training Workers by Seldon L. 
Roberts; Departmental Leadership by 
Milton M. McGorrill, Owen C. Brown and 
Anna Edith Meyers; Building and Equip- 
ment by Henry E. Tralle; Evangelism by 
Albert H. Gage; Preparation for Church 
Membership by William H. Main; Work 


for the Children by Meme Brockway;- 


Church Vacation School by Thomas S. 
Young and Elizabeth M. Finn; and The 
Summer Assembly by Thos. B. Frizelle. 
As these are all experts in their line, the 
reader will know what to expect. The 
first edition was exhausted at once, which 
is perhaps as good a test as could be ap- 
plied. The campaign for improved Sunday 
schools is bearing good fruit. (Judson 
Press; 75 cents net). 


How Missions Lost a Subscriber 


She had been working for Christ in a way 
that gave her support, and by sacrifice was 
sending money for the maintenance of a 
native preacher in Congo Land. Then the 
mother became ill, and the daughter was 
obliged to give up her work to care for the 
mother. The mother has now gone Home, 
and the daughter, working her board and 
sewing, is continuing her support of her 
preacher. In a private letter she said, ‘I 
aim to give until it hurts, and then to love 
until it stops hurting.”” This year has been 
a hard one, and she has felt obliged to save 
every dollar for the support of her mis- 
sionary, and one of these dollars was saved 
by stopping her subscription. And that is 
how Missrons lost a subscriber—but ‘‘of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


A Fine Thing to Imitate 


Mrs. C. J. Roberts of Findlay, Ohio, 
writes, ‘‘Some of our ladies discovered that 
MIssIONs is not on the reading tables at 
the public library, and because of the in- 
teresting and instructive nature of the 
articles contained therein they thought it a 
shame that Findlay readers should not 
have the opportunity of seeing a real live 
Baptist mission magazine. Our mission- 
ary society has therefore instructed me 
to forward the subscriptions as noted 
above. 
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Who is Responsible? 
BY BENJAMIN OTTO, D.D. 


What denomination is responsible for 
the evangelism of the Russians in Chicago? 
This is an important question at this time, 
particularly in Chicago, and at a recent 
meeting of the Cooperative Council of City 
Missions in that city it was given extended 
consideration. At this meeting at which 
the five leading denominations having 
work among foreign-speaking people were 
represented—namely, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Disciple, Methodist, and 
Presbyterians — the Methodists asked 
approval to begin work for Russians in a 
church building from which the American 
population was fast withdrawing. 

‘That opens up a large question for con- 
sideration,” said the Baptist Superin- 
tendent. ‘It is a well known fact that in 
Russia the trend of the Protestant move- 
ment is overwhelmingly toward the Baptist 
denomination. Before the great war we 
probably had less than 200,000 followers in 
that empire. Today we have over a million 
—possibly two million. Two thousand 
prisoners in German prison camps were 
converted and baptized through the 
preaching and teaching of Baptist people 
in Germany. When they were liberated 
scores of these converts returned to their 
villages, where their witnessing has led to 
many conversions and the organization of 
numerous churches. Thirteen of these 
young men, convinced of a definite call to 
preach, were, through the cooperation of 
our Foreign and Home Mission Societies, 
brought to our International Seminary at 
East Orange for a course of study. I am 
wondering how far you other denomina- 
tions can go, even in this country, in work 
for Russians without introducing an 
element of confusion that might prove 
more harmful than beneficial. As yet we 
Baptists on account of shortage of funds 
have no work for Russians in this city. 
Men well prepared to do missionary work 
among that people are available, and they 
all seem to be Baptists.” 

“The Russian Church is immersionist,” 
said the Presbyterian Superintendent. ‘I 
can see the logic of Baptist priority. But 
now, will the Baptists assume the responsi- 
bility and put on an adequate program for 
the Russians in this city?” 

Of course, the Baptist Superintendent, 
knowing the financial situation, could not 
immediately reply with an unqualified 
affirmation. However, the request of the 
Methodists to begin work was not 
approved. The whole question was poste 
poned for fuller consideration at another 
conference. 

Will the Baptists assume their manifest 
responsibility for the Russians in Chicago? 
The other denominations are inclined to 
defer to us. If the Baptists do not adjust 
themselves to this task, what then? If 
they do, will that not force the same 
question to the front in every other city 
and state? ‘A great door and effectual is 
opened.” 
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